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ur telephone - product of 
magnifying glass standards. 


a Pye it up with a magnifying glass,” is a 
frequent rule in making Western Elec- 
tric telephone apparatus. 


Indeed there are here many manufacturing 
operations of so delicate a nature that they 
are carried on entirely under a glass. The 
filament of a switchboard lamp, for instance, 
is one-sixth the thickness of a human hair. 

Eternal vigilance down to the smallest de- 
tail is the price of a good telephone. Western 
Electric practices this at every stage of the 
work from the careful selection of raw ma- 
terial all the way through to the final 
inspection. 


western Elechric 
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Economy 


Low in price—low in cost of operation— 
with service available everywhere, Chev- 
: rolet is recognized as the foremost car 
“for Economical Transportation.” 


These outstanding features of economy 
appeal to the largest automobile market 
in the world. | 


And because Chevrolet cars are easy to 
sell it is possible for the Chevioiet dealer 
to have a rapid turnover and low over- 
head. Thus the Chevrolet franchise be- 
comes one of the most profitable and 
the most valuable in the industry—and 
the Chevrolet dealer’s relationship with 
his banker possesses a high degree of mu- 
tual advantage. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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{ Quality at Low Cost 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Summer Business Holds Higher 


Level Than in 1924 


NE thing is beginning to 
O stand out in the course of 

business during what is 
normally the dullest season of 
the year. While there has been a 
decline from the marked activity 
of early Spring, the decline in a 
number of lines has been less than 
had been expected, and the gen- 
eral impression is that the total 
volume of business has held up 
exceptionally well. 

And the stock market has been 
an exact reflection of business— 
or vice versa. The significance of 
strong resistance to reactions is 
well understood in speculative mar- 
kets. For instance, when stocks 
move sharply forward and then, 
when the days of reaction come, 
recede less than the expected 40 to 
50 per cent., there is ground for 
strong presumption that another 
forward movement will not be long 
in starting and that prices will 
be carried to decidedly higher 
levels than on the first upturn. 

If this rule may be applied to 
business forecasting, the present 
state of business may be 
taken as an indication of 
broader activity next Fall 
than was witnessed last 
Spring. 

The automobile industry 
has shown the greatest re- 
sistance to the depressing 
effects of the traditional 
season of dullness. During 
May this year there was a 
decrease of only 2.4 per 
cent. from the preceding 
month in the output of 
American manufacturers in 
their plants in the United 
States and Canada, while 
last year the decline was 
16.7 per cent. And produc- 
tion in May, 1925, was 33.6 
per cent. over the same 
month last year. There 
was some further falling off 


two reasons: 


By J. G. Donley 


in June, but final figures are ex- 
pected to show a _ comparable 
ratio of decline. 

In this showing there is justifi- 
cation for the belief expressed by 
leaders of the motor industry that 
the last half of 1925 will produce 
considerably more business than 
the last six months of 1924. 
In it there is also confirmation of 
general prosperity and confidence 
in the future. 

A recent Bradstreet’s review 
pointed out that “the reaction to 
dullness is at a slower pace than 
a year ago, and this evidence of 
stabilization, plus good crop re- 
ports from the corn belt, the 
Spring-wheat Northwest, and a 
good part of the central cotton 
belt, is credited with the increased 
evidence of optimism as to the Au- 
tumn trade outlook.” As Roxy 
says, “There you are!” 

In steel the comparison is not 
so striking as in automobiles, but 
there is evidence of the same sus- 
taining factor of confidence in 
Autumn improvement. From a 





Sensational Rise in Rubber 


Crude rubber has risen from below 20 cents a pound 
in June, 1924, to between 80 and 90 cents. There are 
first, increasing world demand, partic- 
ularly in the United States; second, the Stevenson 


plan of restricting exports. 


93 per cent. rate in march, steel 
mill operations have declined to 
70 per cent. in June, and may aver- 
age 60 per cent. this month; but 
these percentages are far above 
those of last Summer. Consum- 
ers are lightly stocked, and it is 
believed that orders will pass 
shipments this month. 

The agricultural outlook is more 
encouraging, with the “black 
rust” bogey laid and weather aid- 
ing the crops. Credit conditions 
are eminently sound. Next to 
these two things, perhaps, the 
most important fundamental fac- 
tor as an aid to business the na- 
tion over is to be found in the 
building situation. 

Building operations are going 
ahead at a surprising pace. Out- 
side of the New York district where 
there was a decline of 24 per cent. 
in the first five months of 1925, 
and excluding also the Northwest, 
every district shows a gain. In- 
creases range from 7-per cent. in 
Southeastern states to 55 per cent. 
in the Pittsburgh district, which 
includes western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio 
and Kentucky. Eliminat- 
ing the New York district, 
where last year’s operations 
were sharply influenced by 
tax-exemption privileges 
about to expire, the total 
for thirty-six states is 27 
per cent. larger than that 
of a year ago. And building 
operations, it must be re- 
membered, begin with the 
forests and the mines and 
work up through the whole 
industrial structure with 
ramifications that are diffi- 
cult to trace. 

With all these good things 
at its back, pushing it for- 
ward, business now faces 
the almost certain prospect 
of lower taxes in the Fall. 
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AN 


IN POLICY 


TUDEBAKER herewith announces the discontinuance of the custom of 

presenting a new line of automobiles each year. Instead of bringing Stude- 
baker Cars dramatically up-to-date once in twelve months we shall keep them 
up-to-date all of the time—with every improvement and refinement made avail- 
able by our great engineering and manufacturing resources. This policy not only 
directly benefits present Studebaker owners, but it also enables purchasers of 
new Cars to obtain models that are always modern—without the necessity of waiting 
for annual changes, and without the danger of their new cars becoming obsolete. 







7X? ACK of this new policy is an 

4¢ amazing story—of interest to 
39 everyone who owns or ex- 
te pects to own an automobile. 


The dramatic success of the 
present line of Studebaker 
Cars is one reason for this 
important change. Month after month we keep 
breaking records—sales keep piling up. This 
year we will sell almost four times as many 
automobiles as we produced in the big boom 
year which followed the war. 


Owners report endurance records, even be- 
yond our greatest expectations. Out in the 
rugged mountain regions where Studebaker sells 
four times its normal proportion of cars, owners 
talk about these models in the most extravagant 
terms. In 1924 the Corporation’s sale of repair 
parts dropped to $10 per car per year. Mechanical 
stamina under severe usage—remarkable per- 
formance under the most difficult travel con- 
ditions—these are the qualities for which Studebaker 
cars have long been noted. 


Surely, these significant facts prove beyond 
any shadow of doubt that Studebaker Cars are 


so soundly engineered and manufactured and so 
eminently satisfactory in the hands of owners, 
that drastic annual changes are not required. 


Improvements and refinements will be made 
from time to time. New features will be added. 
When our engineering department (maintained 
at a cost of more than half a million dollars a 
year) devises an improvement in any model it 
will be made without regard to the calendar. 


As in the past, we shall continue to pioneer 
vital betterments that have proved their merit 
through practical use. Alert, aggressive, receptive 
to new ideas, resourceful in executing them, 
guided by scientific research and spurred by 
imagination, the Studebaker organization pro- 
poses to build better motor cars than ever 
before. 

Now you may buy a Studebaker on any day 
of the year with the confident assurance that the 
sturdy, thrifty, one-profit car you drive away will 
not be stigmatized by any act of ours as a “‘last 
year’s model.” Today in even more generous 
measure than in the past, Studebaker Cars offer 
the utmost value for the money. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


STUDEBAKER 


MOTORCARS 
This is a Studebaker Year 
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How Willys Turned Losses Into 


Millions of Profit 


Post-War Deflation, Labor Troubles, and Banking Domination Piled Up 
$20,000,000 Deficit in 1921—Prodigious Efforts Have Paid Off 
Debts and Promise Profits of $20,000,000 in 1925 


OW is this for a come-back? 
H From deficits aggregating 
almost $20,000,000 in 1920 
and 1921 to profits which promise 
to exceed $20,000,000 in 1925. 
From cash on hand of less than 
$300,000 in 1922 to some $13,000,- 
000 now. 


From a balance sheet 


By B. C. Forbes 


enterprises. On top of this, 
Willys-Overland suffered from 
serious labor troubles which de- 
moralized production and lowered 
the morale of dealers. Banking 


domination demoralized the execu- 
tives who scarcely knew who was 
who or what was what. 


“Learn to lose without squeal- 
ing and to win without bragging,” 
Willys once enunciated to me as a 
favorite maxim. Through all his 
troubles Willys never squealed. 

While he was still hand-tied by 
bankers to whom his companies 
owed many millions of dollars, a 





deficit of $43,000,000 to 
a profit and loss surplus 
of more than $16,000,- 
000. 

From domination by 
bankers to domination by 
the management. 

From a production of 
96,623 cars in 1922 to a 
present rate of 300,000 
a year. 

From a low quotation 
of 4% for the common 
stock in 1922 to a recent 
quotation of 2414, and 
from 24 to 111 for the 
preferred. 

From no dividends on 
either preferred or com- 
mon to 7 per cent. on 
the preferred, and pros- 
pects of a return to divi- 
dends for the common 
stock. 

From an_ uncertain 
place in the industry to 
third in rank for the 
whole United States. 

That is the record 
achieved by John N. 
Willys, head and back- 
bone of the Willys-Over- 








prominent industrial 
leader complained bit- 
terly that Wall Street 
“got” anybody it went 
after. “How about it?” 
I asked Willys. He re- 
plied: 

“I don’t believe that 
Wall Street ever sets 
out to ‘get’ any one. If 
Wall Street ‘gets’ any 
one it is because he has 
first put himself in a 
position where he lets 
Wall Street ‘get’ him. I 
have no kick coming.” 

Few business men suf- 
fered more severely than 
John N. Willys when 
the bottom fell out of 
the post-war boom in 
1920. Willys-Overland’s 
financial troubles 
reached such a pass that 
n January, 1921, Willys 
asked that a banking 
committee be formed. 
Then followed months 
and months of talking 


and planning for re- 
financing. Finally, in 
the Fall, the bankers 








land Company. 

This record is unique 
in the annals of Amer- 
ican industry. W. C. 
Durant’s two comebacks 
in General Motors were 
more spectacular, but 
they didn’t prove per- 
manent. Willys has won his vic- 
tory not by any stock market 
manipulation, but by throwing off 
his coat, rolling up his sleeves and 
buckling down to the hardest of 
hard work both in the factory 
and in the selling field. 

The post-war deflation which 
brought so much ruin to industry 
and agriculture, badly shattered 
Willys-Overland and its affiliated 





John N. Willys 


From deficits aggregating almost $20,000,000 in 1920 and 1921 to 
profits which promise to exceed $20,000,000 in 1925. From cash 
on hand of less than $300,000 in 1922 to some $13,000,000 now. 
From a balance sheet deficit of $43,000,000 to a profit and loss 
surplus of more than $16,000,000. From an uncertain place in 
the industry to third in rank for the whole United States. That 
is the record achieved by John N. Willys. 


In short, Willys-Overland was 
beset with financial troubles, man- 
agerial troubles, labor troubles, 
distribution troubles. Its plight 
was so grave that at one time re- 
ports were circulated that the 
company would go out of business. 

One man never lost faith in the 
outcome even when the clouds 
were blackest and the storm at its 
worst—John N. Willys. 


drafted a plan which, to 
quote Mr. Willys, “was 
satisfactory to the bank- 
ing committee (as they 
were to be paid off), but 
I could not feel that it 
was fair to our stock- 
holders.” 

* “Tn the meantime,” narrates Mr. 
Willys, “our sales department had 
to battle with the reports being 
constantly circulated that Willys- 
Overland would fail. 

“Business in 1921 was bad, very 
bad, not only for us but for all 
automobile companies, as well as 
other industrial institutions. I 
felt strongly that it was to our ad- 
vantage to carry along negotiations 


’ 





516 
without a decision as long as pos- 
sible until the time would come 
when general business conditions 
would be better. I told one of our 
counsel that neither I nor any 
bankers could put Willys-Overland 
back on its feet until general busi- 
ness conditions became normal. 
“The matter was carried along 
from October, 1921, to February, 
1922, when the banking committee 
insisted that I go ahead and close 
the deal with the syndicate to re- 
finance the company so that they 
could be paid off. I felt 
that this deal, while un- 


“On my return on September 8, 
I found that our dealers had not 
been given proper information by 
our sales department, that orders 
had been cancelled, that our 
branches had become heavily 
stocked with cars, that all available 
space at the factory for storage 
was being used, and that business 
was practically at a standstill.” 

John Willys had other difficulties 
to wrestle with. Like many men 
of pioneering temperament, he had 
branched out vigorously and ex- 
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the Electric Auto-Lite Company 
and in various other projects. 
I recall Mr. Willys saying to me 
one day during these boom times: 
“I am rounding out our activities 
so that we will produce on a large 
scale internal combustion machines 
for use in the air, on the surface 
of the ground, and in the ground 
—aeroplanes, automobiles, irac- 
tors. We are making great prog- 
ress, also, towards becoming self- 
contained; I mean, we have 
planned to produce more and 
more of the parts and ma- 





terials which go into our 





doubtedly as good as any 
new interest could afford 
to offer, would ruin en- 
tirely the common stock- 
holders’ equity and prob- 
ably the preferred. I ar- 
ranged for the election of 
four Toledo business men 
to our board, men inter- 
ested in having the busi- 
ness prosper for the sake of 
the city, the home of our 
main plants. 

“After much wrangling, 
the bankers gave up the 
idea of forcing us to re- 
finance and agreed to carry 
their loans for eighteen 
months, or until December 
1, 1923. 

“This eighteen months’ 
extension gave us a breath- 
ing spell. The rumors that 
we were going to fail could 
be refuted by our salesmen. 
Our new board worked 
heroically to sell unneces- 
sary property and turn 
slow accounts receivable 
into cash. These amounts 
when received, were im- 
mediately paid on the in- 
debtedness. At the same 
time, I put all my efforts 
on sales, and by July 1, 
1922, had the factory filled 
with orders, so full that I 





“Lose Without Squealing; 
Win Without Bragging” 


NE MAN never lost faith in 
the outcome for Willys- 


finished products.” 

Alas, the financial sun- 
shine was to turn _ into 
financial storms. Willys, 
having launched enormous 
expansion, was caught be- 
fore he had had time to put 





Overland even when the clouds 
were blackest and the storm at 
its worst — John N. Willys. 
“Learn to lose without squealing 
and to win without bragging,” 
is his favorite maxim, Through 
all his troubles Willys never 
squealed. 

While he was still hand-tied by 
bankers to whom his companies 
owed many millions of. dollars, a 


all his projects upon an im- 
pregnable basis. The con- 
sequence was that he had 
worries aplenty in addition 
to those connected with 
Willys-Overland. He had 
disposed of Curtiss Aero- 
plane in 1920 and, later, he 
got out of Moline Plow 
and several other concerns 
which had been sponsored 
by Willys Corporation. 
Life for John N. Willys 


one. 


prominent industrial leader com- 
plained bitterly that Wall Street 
“got” anybody it went after. 
Asked “How about it?” Willys 
replied: . 
“I don’t believe that Wall 
Street ever sets out to ‘get’ any 
If Wall Street ‘gets’ any 
one it is because he has first put 
himself in a position where he 
lets Wall Street ‘get’ him. I have 
no kick coming.” 


after the bursting of Amer- 
ica’s war boom was just 
one trouble after another. 
Everything seemed to go 
wrong—just as everything 
was going wrong with a 
multitude of other business 
men. 

Had Willys been made 
of softer stuff, he would 
have been tempted to get 
from under and enjoy the 
competency he had earlier 
amassed. Instead of quit- 
ting the ship, he cleared 
the decks for action. He 














decided to leave his beauti- 





felt that I could leave 
for sixty days to go abroad 
and get a much-needed rest and 
look into the affairs of our plant 
at Manchester, England. 

“During my absence our leading 
competitors decided to make a big 
cut in the prices of their cars. I 
knew about this in advance and on 
my way to Europe I rushed a wire- 
less to our general manager, telling 
the facts, followed by a letter ad- 
vising our following their cut, 
which was to come on August 1. 
This letter was received in Toledo 
on July 24, but our general man- 
ager, seeing all the orders on hand, 
thought it would be foolish to lose 
the big profits we were making by 
following the cut. Our executive 
committee agreed that we needed 
the profits. So, against my advice, 


we stood pat. 


tensively while the sun was shin- 
ing on his enterprises. In 1917, 
when every patriotic citizen had 
his mind on war work, Willys had 
organized the Willys Corporation 
as a holding company to facilitate 
expansion of his operations in va- 
rious directions. Through this or- 
ganization he had become inter- 
ested in a number of automobile 
accessory concerns. 

During the war boom Willys, 
among other things, secured con- 
trol and energetically operated the 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Cor- 
poration on a very broad scale; he 
bought control of the old-estab- 
lished Moline Plow Company, to 
develop it as a large producer of 
tractors ; he was the leading factor 
in the Fisk Rubber Company, in 





ful home on Long Island 

and his New York City 
house for the time being and to 
spend most of his time at the 
plant in Toledo and on the road, 
strengthening and licking into 
shape his sales organization 
throughout the continent. If he 
had for a time been taking life 
relatively easy, he now determined 
to work as he had never worked 
before. 

And he did. 

On his return from Europe he 
hastened to Toledo and began to 
carry out thorough-going house- 
cleaning. He became his own gen- 
eral manager, reorganized the 
running of the factory, overhauled 
the sales department and made 
many changes in the personnel 
After a period of night-and-day 
studying at the plant, he began 
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a series of strenuous trips to differ- 
ent territories to build up an ef- 
ficient force of dealers. On some 
of these trips Willys hardly ever 
spent a night under a roof but al- 
ways in trains, hastening from one 
town to another and saving time 
by doing his sleeping while travel- 
ing. The physical strain was ter- 
rific, but Willys never lost con- 
fidence in his ability to win out. 
This mental attitude enabled him 
to perform prodigious labor. With 
what result? 

“At the end of one year,” Mr. 
Willys relates, “the results of all 
our hard work coupled with the 
general excellent automobile busi- 
ness that all companies enjoyed in 
1923, enabled us to pay off our en- 
tire bank indebtedness of $17,357,- 
500. On September 30, 1923, our 
statement showed no bank indebt- 
edness, and our net profits for the 
year 1923 amounted to $13,034,- 
032.” 


Financial Position Strengthened 


After feasting, famine. Whereas 
1923 was the fattest year the auto- 
mobile industry had ever known, 
1924 proved rather a lean year. 
Even so, Willys-Overland con- 
tinued to do relatively well. Great 
progress was made in fortifying 
the company’s position both finan- 
cially and physically. Very im- 
portant improvements and addi- 
tions were made to increase the 
productive capacity, a goal of 1,- 
200 cars a day having been set. 

Meanwhile, gratifying progress 
had been made in straightening out 
the affairs of the Willys Corpora- 
tion, which was placed under the 
protection of the courts late in 
1921. So effectively were things 
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At the Willys-Overland fatcory. Upper left—Assemblying the crank shaft for the Overland six engine and, below, 
assembling bodies for the Willys-Knight cars. On the right is shown one of the giant side rail presses. 


handled that creditors received 
payment in full. 

Moreover, the lull in the auto- 
mobile business during the second 
half of 1924 enabled Willys-Over- 
land to perfect carefully-prepared 
plans for new models. At lunch 
with Mr. Willys one day last No- 
vember he remarked: “If I werea 
betting man I would be willing to 
wager that 1925 will be by far the 
biggest year W. O. has ever had. 
Wait and see our new Willys- 
Overland Sixes and our new 
Willys-Knight Sixes at the Auto- 
mobile Show in January. We 
know that they will be winners. 
We will give the public high-priced 
cars at the cost of low-priced 
cars. Weare preparing for record- 
breaking production. I feel sure 
that we will be called upon to 
deliver a thousand cars a day or 
more once the public realize how 
much they can get for little money. 
I have never at any stage of my 
career felt more optimistic than I 
do now. Just watch us.” 

Six months later on April 3, 
1925, Mr. Willys made this state- 
ment: 

“Never before has the outlook 
for Willys-Overland been better. 
During March we built 5,200 
Willys-Knight cars. We have now 
reached a production of 250 Over- 
land Sixes per day and our output 
of Overland four-cylinder models 
has been nearly 600 cars a day, 
the majority being enclosed cars. 
Our dealers are already beginning 
to feel a brisk demand that 
presages a car shortage. We are 
employing nearly 20,000 men at 
our three plants in Toledo, Pontiac 
and Elmira—14,000 men at Toledo 
and 3,000 each at the other two 
plants.” 





Three weeks later it was an- 
nounced that April 20 brought a 
new production record for one day, 
with 1,193 Overland and Willys- 
Knight Sixes. 


What of earnings? 


In the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year net profits, before Fed- 
eral taxes, reached $3,171,466. 
That was encouraging; but it was 
nothing compared with what was 
to follow. April alone yielded 
more net than the total for the 
previous quarter, and for the full 
second quarter, net profits (before 
Federal taxes and special deprecia- 
tions) are expected to reach $11,- 
000,000, a record never before 
approached by the company. 


To Pay Off Back Dividends 


In view of such earnings, it is 
not astonishing that plans are 
under consideration for taking care 
of the 30 per cent. back dividends 
on the preferred stock so as to 
clear the way for resumption of 
dividends on the ($5 par value) 
common stock whenever the direc- 
tors decide that such action is pru- 
dent. 

Naturally, the transformation in 
Willys-Overland’s condition has 
attracted attention to the com- 
pany’s shares. On very active 
trading, the common recently sold 
as high as 24 1/2 and the preferred, 
on which 1 3/4 per cent. quarterly 
was recently declared, as high as 
111. 

Every man at the head of a large 
corporation must necessarily de- 
pend on the co-operation of others. 
The automobile industry agrees 
in testifying, however, that Willys- 
Overland’s remarkable comeback 
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can be credited almost wholly to 
one individual, John N. Willys. 

What was Willys’s training for 
the gigantic task he has so suc- 
cessfully carried out? 

The story of John North Willys 
is picturesque, dramatic, peculiarly 
American. It is told at length in 
my book, “Men Who Are Making 
America.” Only the main facts 
can be given here. 

In the dark days of December, 
1907, young Willys, then grubbing 
along as an automobile selling 
agent in Elmira, New York, be- 
came uneasy over the non-delivery 
of Overland cars, for which he 
had booked 500 orders. He hopped 
upon a train for Indianapolis, the 
Overland Company’s headquarters, 
arrived on Saturday evening, and 
on Sunday morning was coolly told 
by the manager: “We are go- 
ing into the hands of a receiver 
to-morrow morning.” 

“You are not!’ Willys coun- 
tered emphatically. 

“We are,” reiterated the man- 
ager. “Why, we paid some of our 
workmen by checks last night and 
we haven’t enough money in the 
bank to meet them to-morrow 
morning.” 

“How much are you 
asked Willys. 

“About $350.” 

Indianapolis banks were paying 
out no real money in those mem- 
orable days. The town—like most 
of the United States—was on a 
scrip basis. But Willys meant to 
raise $350 by hook or by crook 
before the bank would open the 
next morning. 


short ?” 


How Pay Checks Were Met 


The interview occurred in the 
old Grand Hotel, where Mr. Willys 
had occasionally stopped. He 
walked boldly up to the hotel 
clerk. 

“IT want $350 cash before to- 
morrow morning,” he informed the 
young man behind the desk. 

“IT wish you luck,” came the 
laughing reply. 

“You have to get it for me,” 
Willys told him. 

“Swell chance!” came back the 
clerk, still thinking that Willys 
was joking. 

Willys wrote out a check on a 
little bank in Wellsboro, Pa., for 
$350 and sternly told the clerk: 
“T must have cash for that before 
the bank here opens to-morrow 
morning.” The clerk again laughed. 

“Isn’t the check good?” Willys 
demanded. 

“I suppose it is, but where are 
vou going to get $350 cash? I 
-can’t get a cent out of the bank.” 

There and then Willys planned 
a money-raising campaign. He 
told the clerk to freeze on to every 
dollar that came into the office, 
to gather up every cent collected 
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(c) Fairchild Camera Corp. 


View of the Willys-Overland Company’s enormous plant at 
Toledo, Ohio. 


in the restaurant, and to empty 
the barroom till. 

“And don’t cash another check 
for anybody until we get this 
money,” Willys cautioned. 

The proprietor, having been in- 
formed of the purpose for which 
the money was so urgently needed, 
entered into the spirit of the thing, 
and by midnight Willys was 
handed a mountain of silver dollars, 
half-dollars, quarters, dimes, and 
nickels, topped off with a thick 
layer of one-dollar bills and a 
sprinkling of twos, fives and tens. 

Early next morning he planked 
the pile on the bank counter, to 
the credit of the Overland Com- 
pany. The pay checks were duly 
met. 

Within eight years John N. 
Willys, the saver of Overland, was 
offered $80,000,000 for his share 
of the company! 

Of course, the mere raising of 
$350 hard cash that eventful Sun- 
day did not bring the Overland 
concern back to life. It merely 
averted the threatened Monday 
morning crisis. 

Instructing the company to stand 
off all creditors during the week, 
Willys hastened to Chicago and 
secured enough money there to 
meet the following Saturday’s pay- 
roll. For five weeks he hurried 
and scurried from Indianapolis to 
Chicago and New York and back 





again, frantically trying to finance 
the company. The Overland plant 
then consisted merely of a sheet- 
iron shed 300 feet long by 80 feet 
wide, with a shopworn outfit of 
machinery and not enough mate- 
rial on hand to put out a single 
complete car. By frenzied scrap- 
ing and cajoling, Willys procured 
sufficient materials to enable the 
company to finish enough cars to 
keep the working force together. 


Entry Into Automobile Field 


No banker would touch the con- 
cern. Creditors were clamoring 
for payment—the company owed 
$80,000 and hadn’t $80 to its name. 

Willys, however, was determined 
to stave off disaster. He had prom- 
ised to supply 500 cars and had 
paid a substantial deposit to the 
company. 

So effectively did Willys handle 
creditors that it actually took only 
$3,500 cash to handle the Over- 
land’s $80,000 debts and to start 
off a reorganized company without 
any financial burdens around its 
neck. 

It was in January, 1908, that the 
reorganization was accomplished. 
Willys became president, treas- 
urer, general manager, sales mana- 
ger, etc., etc. By September of 
the same year 465 cars had been 

(Continued on page 540) 
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to Busi Bonds, Stock 
O DusImMess, DONAS, OCKS 
By Walter J. Fahy 
6¢7 F THERE is one thing tion of his annual report to Con- the operations of maximum provi- 
above all others that will gress dealing with taxes. sions of the income tax law of 
stimulate business, it 1S “Out of every $100 of national 1918-1921, under the existing law, 
tax reduction. If the Government income,” said Mr. Mellon, “about and the portions to be taken under 
takes less, private business can $12 is paid to Federal, State, and the proposed new law, whether 
have more. Ifa constructive econ- local Governments in taxes. Ap- the maximum surtax is fixed at 25 
omy in Federal expenditure can proximately $5 out of the $12 goes or 20 per cent. 
be assured, it will be a stimulation to the Federal Government and The magnitude of our fiscal op- 
to enterprise and investment.” the remainder to the State and erations during the war was re- 
These words, a part of a recent local Governments.” sponsible for our extravagance as 
address delivered by President Still another way of looking at anation. As individuals we do not, 
Coolidge to Federal employees on the tax problem in its relation to therefore, give sufficient emphasis 
the subject of the budget and Gov- industry and to the individual is to to the various items of govern- 
ernment economy, illustrate strik- visualize the inroads made on in- ment operations which are making 
ingly and with characteristic terse- comes by the Federal Government, possible further tax reductions. 
ness the intimate relation between leaving out of consideration for Inasmuch as taxes are largely 
the taxation program of the Gov- the moment the additional taxes responsible for the decreased por- 
ernment and the prosperity of in- which must be paid to states, coun- tion of the dollar we have been 
dustries and individuals. ties and municipalities. The ac- able to retain for expenses and in- 
The same thought, expressed in companying graph shows the por- vestment, and inasmuch as our 
another way, was given utterance tion of each dollar of income taken taxes are, or should be, based up- 
by Secretary Mellon in that por- by the Federal Government under on the cost of operating the Gov- 
Latest Figures on Foreign Debts 
e Statement Showing Principal Amount of Obligations of Foreign Governments Held By the United 
tC States Treasury, Interest Accrued and Unpaid Thereon Up To and Including the Last Interest Period 
. j Prior to May 16, 1925, and Payments Heretofore Made On Account of Principal and Interest. 
. Principal amount per” F nog oe: Total Payments on Payments on 
‘ Country of obligations interest paying indebtedness account of account of 
. now held dates principal interest 
i ROU ona scinsvsnns $11,959,917.49 $2,999,562.45 $14,959,47994 = =—§«-_—_nacccwceee «vee eens 
1 BID | :.6ssncanenses 24,055,708.92 6,495,041.42 pL | Tee rer re 
e Belgium ...........0. 377,029,570.06 103,474,413.55 480,503,983.61 $2,057,630.37 $18,526,408.21 
a) MR Aacuncaatusccess ## .Auemeeeeee? |. @eneeeeeea 4  ##  ) eee 10,000,000.00 2,286,751.58 
Czechoslovakia ...... 91,879,671.03 25,799,424.67 i rere 304,178.09 
SEE. chide den wemnin 13,999,145.60 3,794,874.68 a =) lft j4 *sebnmabes 
eee ae i be eeeesece 8,910,000.00 90,000.00 847,965.27 
PE kawnandansanes 3,340,516,043.72 870,040,904.55 4,210,556,948.27 64,302,901.29 221 386,302.82 
Great Britain......... 4,554,000,000.00 = ......... 4,554,000,000.00 248,181,641.56 633,206,657.11 
' SNE ncsesasessvess 15,000,000.00 2,625,000.00 if | eee 1,159,153.34 
y PE cccetcednaae LSBRAIL SO  —ncwccccces 1,958,412.50 9,672.50 30,056.18 
| ie earerers sere 1,647,869,197.96 490,674,654.81 2,138,543,852.77 164,852.94 57,598,852.62 
| BMD. ii0ss8scedeceen 5,132,287.14 1,219,852.31 <3) See 126,266.19 
; SE: casccdninnnaes 26,000.00 6,768.85 a  arbcamas 861.10 
| Lithuania ............ 6,030,00000 kee enna 6,030,00000 =... ee 91,996.97 
. NICAPAMUR oc ccccsces ——— =i in naan 110,590.28 40,513.86 6,180.69 
1 i rere 178,560,000.00 —....... 2. eee 178,560,000.00 iw. se eae 2,048,224.28 
2 : a er 36,128,494.94 10,380,166.23 46,508,661.17 1,794,180.48 263,313.74 
Ee re 192,601 ,297.37 62,546,394.87 255,147,092.24 nan weeweee 7,911,594,39 
. : been 51,037,886.39 14,377,111.59 65,414,997.98 720,600.16 636,059.14 
" WHE cdatasienons $10,556,804,223.40 $1,594,434,169.99 $12,151,238,393.39 $327,361 ,993.16 $946,430,821.72 
F ; 
i Funded Obligations Held, Included in Above 
: : POE 5s scsaspeccvee $8,910,000.000 $j — ......... $8,910,000.00 $90,000.00 $538,650.00 
; t Great Britain......... 4,554,000,000.00 knee eee 4,554,000,000.00 46,000,000.00 275,310,000.00 
3 re A dT TTT TEES 1,958,412.50 9,672.50 29,303.14 
p . EMER. <5canecasssns eee eee 6,030,000.00 iw. se eee eee 90,450.00 
: | eee ere *178,560.000.00 «nanan eeeee  =——s—i«iC“ Aes «Hwee 
_— ae $4,749,458,412.50 sa $4,749,458,412.50 ___ $46,099,672.50 _ $275,968,403.14 
f *Funding agreements approved by Congress but bonds have not been exchanged. 
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ernment, plus the cost of our out- 
standing public debt, it will be 
illuminating to see what is hap- 
pening in Treasury operations at 
‘Washington as a forerunner of 
further reductions in our Federal 
taxes. 


June 30, 1916.......... $1,225,000,000 
August 31, 1919....... 26,594,000,000 
April 30, 1925......... 20,912,000,000 


This shows a reduction of $5,- 
682,000,000 in the public debt from 
its high peak in 1919 and a saving 
in annual interest of nearly $250,- 
000,000. 

Contrary to a widespread belief, 
our foreign debtors are not wholly 
neglectful of their obligations to 
us. There has been paid to us $1,- 
342,782,192, on account of princi- 
pal and interest. It will be ob- 
served from this item that Treas- 
ury receipts from our debtors are 
not inconsiderable. While it is 
true that our arrangement with 
Great Britain for funding her debt 
is a large factor in our Treasury 
receipts from abroad, nevertheless 
we have received from nations 
other than Great Britain $403,083,- 
831 on account of principal and in- 
terest. 


By reason of funding her debt 
to us England is paying into our 
Treasury about $160,000,000, on 
account of principal and interest, 
which amount increases annually 
until the debt has been wiped out 
and we have been paid $11,105,- 
965,000. 

France, prior to May 16, 1925, 
had paid our Government $221,- 
386,302 on account of interest and 
$64,302,901 on account of principal. 
Belgium, which has indicated its 
intent to send a debt funding com- 
mission to the United States in 
July, has paid us $18,526,408 on 
account of interest and $2,057,630 
on account of principal. Italy, 
which has already begun informal 
negotiations with our Government 
for funding her debt, has paid us 
$57,598,852 on account of interest 
and $164,852 on account of prin- 
cipal. 

The problem of our foreign 
loans has at no time since the war 
seemed so near a solution as it 
does to-day, and, while settlement 
may not be so speedy or so ad- 
vantageous as was our settlement 
with England, each step toward 
the solution will be a step toward 
further reduction of our public 
debt (irrespective of the ordinary 
Treasury purchases of Govern- 
ment bonds for the sinking fund), 
and, consequently, a step toward 
additional tax relief. 

One year ago the administration 
at Washington advocated a tax 
reduction program, under the name 
of the “Mellon plan,” which con- 
templated maximum surtaxes at a 





level not to exceed 25 p. c. Con- 
gress wrote a bill which placed 
the maximum surtax rate at 40 per 
cent. That rate has proved to be 
as unpopular as the surplus in the 
Treasury proves it to be unnec- 
essary. 

Senator Couzens, Republican, 
from Michigan, and multi-million- 
aire by reason of his former busi- 
ness association with Henry Ford, 
was one of the bitterest opponents 
of the Mellon plan a year ago. 
Senator Couzens recently an- 
nounced himself in favor of a 20 
per cent. maximum surtax. Sen- 
ator Underwood, Democrat, of 
Alabama, and one of the ablest 
men in the Senate, maintains that 
the maximum rate can now be 
safely fixed below 20 per cent. 
Senator Reed, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, advocates a rate as 
low as 10 per cent. The highest 
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practiced in Washington are strik- 
ingly illustrated by the Treasury 
operations for the reduction of the 
public debt. It is estimated, for 
example, that the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, will show a reduction 
of $700,000,000 in the public debt, 
and even after this huge retire- 
ment of Government bonds there 
will be a Treasury surplus of $200, 
000,000 and an estimated surplus 
for the next fiscal year-of $290- 

Secretary Mellon, and others 
familiar with our fiscal affairs, 
have repeatedly pointed out that 
the unnecessary maintenance of 
high surtaxes resulted in the tax- 
payer resorting to various expedi- 
ents to escape the Federal levy. 
One method was investment in 
tax-exempt securities. Another 
was the formation of personally 
owned corporations on which the 


The Taxpayer’s Dollar 


The shaded portion represents the amount paid out in taxes on the largest incomes. 


Ce | 


January 1, 1918 January 1, 1924 
January 1, 1921 to present 
73%. 46%. 


rate mentioned by any legislator 
who will have any influence in the 
situation is 25 per cent., this com- 
ing from Chairman Green, of the 
(Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, which committee will 
originate the tax legislation at the 
next session of Congress. 

Having in mind the fact that all 
legislation is a compromise, it 
seems reasonable to assume that 
the rate will not be in excess of 
25 per cent.—a reduction of 15 
points from the existing rate— 
since no member of Congress who 
is influential in tax legislation is 
advocating a rate in excess of 25 
per cent. And the rate may be 
nearer 20 than 25 per cent. 

The practice of Federal econ- 
omy can be, and, in fact, seems 
destined to be, as progressive a 
procedure as the practice of Fed- 
eral extravagance. So long as we 
live within the limits of a care- 
fully prepared budget there need 
be no curtailment of important and 
necessary Government operations, 
such, for example, as good roads, 
which are as important from a mil- 
itary standpoint as they are from 
the standpoint of industry and 
agriculture. It is the overlapping 
and duplication of governmental 
functions which prove a_ steady 
drain on the public treasury. The 
economies which are now being 





“= 25% a 20% 
Maximum Maximum 
Surtax Surtax 


tax is but 12% per cent. If we 
are to have our taxes fixed at the 
reasonable rates which now seem 
probable, there will be little incen- 
tive for any except the most timid 
and the most penurious to with- 
hold their money either from the 
Government in the form of taxes 
or from industry in the form of 
investments. 

We now have as a concrete con- 
dition, and not a theory, the fol- 
lowing set of circumstances which 
makes substantial tax reduction in- 
evitable : 


1—Real government economy ; 


2—Large and steady reduction 
of the public debt; 


3—A continuing treasury sur- 
plus ; 

4—Substantial payments in 
principal and interest from Europe. 

With these four factors work- 
ing for a reduction in taxes to a 
point where tax-exempt securities 
will lose much of their former at- 
traction for men of large means, 
and where there will be available 
for industry money heretofore 
withheld from it or diverted to the 
Federal Treasury, it seems certain 
that good securities, both stocks 
and bonds, will be sought by in- 
vestors with that additional part 
of the dollar which they will be 
allowed to retain. 
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The bread line, a familiar sight during business depressions. 


(c) International 


Is it a thing of the past? 


Are Hard Times 


(sone Forever? 


HE American standard of 
| living gives folks in the 
United States more of the 
joys of life than are bestowed in 
any other nation in the world. The 
big question is: What is America 
doing about making this a per- 
manent state of affairs? 
Are hard times gone forever? 


The big story is in the answer, 
for it shows the practical way 
America is going about making it 
perfectly safe for her to be as 
happy as she wants without wor- 
rying too much about the future. 

It makes it look as if old-fash- 
ioned national hard times of the 
more violent kind have been per- 
manently fired; that is, the busi- 
ness nightmares that used to grip 
the entire country periodically 
during the last century. Factories 
would be shut down by thousands. 
Armies of unemployed would be 
wandering in all directions. Gen- 
eral business stagnation would 
hang over the country from coast 
to coast. And then often enough 
things were made the more terri- 
fying by a presidential election in 
which the party in power was 
turned out of office, and droves of 
political job-holders with it, in- 
creasing gloom and unemploy- 
ment. 


There is reason to hope that all 
these are things of the past. 

Economically and _ politically 
America is exercising more and 
more common sense—is avoiding 
the things that brought on hard 
times. Civil service has removed 
politics as a cause of unemploy- 
ment. Business, industry, and fi- 





By John Oakwood 


nance are being brought to greater 
efficiency and balance. And the 
joyous part of life is being put on 
a more business-like basis. 

The measurements of a few of 
the more conspicuous gaieties of 
life in the United States will il- 
lustrate how seriously America 
takes her joys. One Saturday last 
November 321,000 people watched 
the football games of the major col- 
leges, and this was only an inci- 
dent in a season in which 10,000,- 
000 people could knock off long 
enough to go see Alma Mater 
play. In fact, these are times in 
which folks will plank down more 
than a million-and-a-half to see a 
single prize fight, as they did when 


Dempsey and Carpentier met near 
New York. 

Such items, however, are mere 
atoms in the nation’s annual joy 
check on which many of the en- 
tries are in billions rather than 
millions. The nation smokes eight 
billion cigars and seventy billion 
cigarettes a year, consuming 
three quarters of a billion pounds 
of tobacco for which it pays over 
a billion dollars. It spends annu- 
ally on theatre tickets a billion 
dollars. 

Coffee, tea and spices cost the 
people wholesale last year over 
two hundred and fifty million 
dollars. Confectionery and_ ice 
cream stood them more than 
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(c) International 


Jobless and hungry workers eating a “five-cent” breakfast furnished 
by a charitable organization 
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half-a-billion; 285,000,000 gallons 
of ice cream sent cold waves down 
hot throats. The precious gems 
and jewelry touch was over two 
hundred million dollars. For cos- 
metics and perfumery Americans 
kissed seventy-five million dollars 
good bye! Musical instruments 
tuned in for one hundred and fifty 
million; and silk for personal 
adornment nicked the nation for 
six hundred millions. The world 
Owns nineteen million automobiles; 
seventeen million of them are in 
the United States, and last year 
the nation paid wholesale about 
three billions for new ones and 
spent vast sums on upkeep and 
operation. These are only a few 
of the high spots. 

Viewing facts such as these, 
moralists shake their heads and 
declare that so frivolous and 
luxury-loving a nation can not 
help but come to some bad end, 
as any profligate spendthrift who 
consumes his substance in riotous 
living. 

The fact is, however, that ‘the 
United States is not consuming 
its substance and is not living 
beyond its means. It is producing 
far more wealth each year than 
it consumes, and despite the 
unequaled luxuriousness of its life 
to-day it is accumulating savings 
at a greater rate than ever before 
in its history. It is not going to 
let hard times come along and 
spoil the party! 


Forty Million Savings Depositors 


Savings deposits in the United 
States now aggregate twenty- 
two billion dollars. The American 
people are depositing over a bil- 
lion dollars a year in savings ac- 
counts. There are now nearly 
forty million savings depositors 
in this country. These figures 
mean more than merely money 
heaped up in the banks. It is not 
kept in the banks. It is loaned 
to corporations to build plants 
and railroads, and finance other 
industrial development. Thus the 
small savings of millions of people, 


instead of being frittered away, 
are massed together and used to 
buy labor and material for in- 
creasing the country’s equipment 
by which goods can be turned out 
and distributed in larger volume. 


Result: A higher standard of 
living for every one. The nation 
is not eating up its resources prof- 
ligately, but is building up its 
physical environment so that it will 
supply more easily and abundant- 
ly the means of satisfying human 
needs, comforts, and _ luxuries. 
That makes it hard for hard times 
to be hard. 


“Interests” Now “Common People” 


This savings bank picture is 
only part of the story. In addition 
folks are thriftily piling up huge 
personal equities in the great cor- 
porations of the country and get- 
ting .a slice of the profits. No 
longer is the ownership of Ameri- 
ca’s corporations concentrated in 
the hands of the “parasitic few,” 
but it has largely shifted over to 
the middle and wage earning 
classes. The “interests” are now 
largely the “common people.” A 
score of years ago the number of 
corporate stockholders in the 
United States comprised only 
about four and a half million 
persons. One estimate places the 
number in all corporations to-day 
as high as  fourteen-and-a-half 
million! 

Dig into this subject and you 
get some startling results. One 
analysis shows that persons with 
incomes of twenty thousand or 
more; that is, the wealthy, own 
less than 47 per cent. of the stock 
of a group of representative cor- 
porations, while more than 53 per 
cent. is held by persons with in- 
comes under twenty thousand. 
Moreover—and here’s the big 
point—this situation has been 
brought about mainly by _ in- 
creased stock investment by per- 
sons with incomes under five 
thousand; that is, by the wage- 
earning classes. 
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This analysis further shows a 
large decrease in recent years jn 
the share of net corporation 
profits going to the wealthy 
classes, a moderate increase going 
to the middle classes and a very 
large increase for the wage earn- 
ing groups. The latter also take 
a major share of the gross in- 
come in wages, now on a per- 
manently higher level than ever 
before. 

A score of years ago the 
average number of stockholders 
in the great corporations was about 
five thousand. To-day it is over 
twelve thousand. The Union 
Pacific railroad with over fifty 
thousand stockholders, the South- 
ern Pacific with sixty thousand, 
the Santa Fe with more than 
sixty-five thousand and the Penn- 
sylvania, with a hundred and forty- 
five thousand, illustrate the popu- 
lar distribution of ownership that 
has taken place. So does Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, once the arch 
symbol of wealth concentrated in 
the hands of a few, which now 
has no less than eighty thousand 
stockholders. The United States 
Steel Corporation has about a 
hundred and eighty thousand. A 
great public utility corporation, 
Consolidated Gas of New York, 
has sixty thousand, while the 
American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company has over three hundred 
and forty-five thousand owners. 


Where Savings Go 


This remarkable democratiza- 
tion of America’s corporate capital 
has been brought about by definite 
causes, such as campaigns to sell 
stock to employees on subscrip- 
tion, and distribution of the owner- 
ship of public utility companies 
among their customers. Another 
cause has been the shifting by 
wealthy income taxpayers of their 
investments into tax-exempt mu- 
nicipal and other securities, and 
another the general education in 
sound investments gained by the 
public through Liberty Bond cam- 

















During hard times the parks were favorite 


(c) Underwood & Underwood 
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paigns. Finally, there has been 
the increased savings and invest- 
ments made possible by wages 
rising higher than the cost of liv- 
ing. 

This last has been a command- 
ing factor in raising the standard 
of living of the working classes in 
America. The cost of living\ in 
the United States to-day is about 
60 per cent. higher than it was in 
1913, but wages in general are 
100 per cent. higher. This means 
that there is a substantial increase 
in real wages and that the work- 
ing classes now have annually 





















(c) Keystone 


No signs of hard times here. Record 
breaking crowds at football and base- 
ball games prove that the American 
people are enjoying themselves. Above, 
the Yale Bowl at New Haven, Conn., 
and, on the right, a portion of the 
huge Yankee Stadium in New York. 


many million dollars more avail- 
able to enlarge their savings, to 
make investments, and to increase 
their participation in the luxuries 
of the American standard of liv- 
ing. 

Prior to the war, bondholders 
in the United States totalled only 
a few hundred thousand. Now 
they are to be counted in millions. 
Wide popular investment made it 
possible for the United States to 
absorb during 1924 over one-and- 
a-half billion dollars of foreign 
securities. How widely such in- 
vestment is now dispersed was 
revealed by Dwight W. Morrow 
of J. P. Morgan and Company 
when he told how a twenty-five- 
million dollar issue of Austrian 
bonds was taken by eleven thous- 
and people in America and a 150- 
million dollar Japanese issue by 
forty-eight thousand people here. 

Life insurance is still another 
way in which the savings of the 
American people are being ap- 
plied to keep away hard times. 
There is now _ seventy billion 


dollars of life insurance due for 


EEE 


payment within the next thirty 
years. Besides being a defense 
against privation for a multitude 
of beneficiaries, it also means that 
vast sums are being invested, 
through premiums paid the insur- 
ance companies, in the more sub- 
stantial classes of securities, re- 
sulting in the upbuilding of in- 
dustry for the general good. 
These are only a few of the 
chief ways the American people 
have developed a great common 
structure of personal finance of 
immeasurable social value. In- 
dividual expediency, of course, 








has been the controlling motive, 
and not a concerted plan of mak- 
ing the nation secure against hard 
times, but the result is much the 
same as if it had been premed- 
itated mass action. This _in- 
dividual expediency, multiplied as 
it is by many millions and knit 
together by common principles, 
has jtremendous social value—is 
a real national asset. 

But this is only half the story. 
In addition there are a number of 
‘well-defined, premeditated move- 
ments of far-reaching influence 
for preventing, by conscious effort, 
the development of adverse busi- 
ness conditions. They will not 
establish a millennium but they 
will promote a lessening of the 
causes of business depression. 

One of the most important and 
concrete is the government- 
sponsored program for cutting 
down industrial wastes on a na- 
tion-wide scale. The central idea 
is wholesale elimination of undue 
multiplicity in types and sizes of 
commercial products. This is vast- 
ly more important to you and me 
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than it sounds. It aims to prevent 
loss of the benefits of great in- 
ventions and manufacturing ef- 
ficiency caused by wasting mate- 
rial, machinery, time, and labor 
on turning out products in a mul- 
titude of needless shapes and 
measures. The maintenance of 
high wages to workers and mini- 
mum prices to consumers requires 
the lowest possible costs of produc- 
tion and distribution. Elimination 
of unnecessarily diverse products 
simplifies and cheapens produc- 
tion and distribution. This has 
been put into actual practice in a 
number of entire industries on a 
nation-wide scale and prospects 
for its further application have 
been surveyed in three to four 
hundred other industries. 

For instance, the number of bed 
sizes has been reduced by the 
trade from seventy-eight to four 





and manufacturing and merchan- 





dizing efforts largely restricted to 
these four; metal lath, from one 
hundred and twenty-five varieties 
to twenty-four, and so on through 
a long list. A specific instance in 
detail illustrates the importance 
of the idea. A maker of a nation- 
ally distributed food product de- 
creased the varieties of his out- 
put by 89 per cent. Resulting 
economies brought a reduction in 
the cost of his sales force by 73 
per cent., of his advertising out- 
lay by 78 per cent., and of general 
overhead expenses by 80 per cent. 
Reduced selling prices have in- 
creased his sales volume about 
600 per cent. 

Business failures in the United 
States cause losses of between 
five and six hundred million dol- 
lars annually, chiefly among 
wholesalers and retailers. Main 
causes are excessive stocks of 
goods, slow turnover, and too 
many varieties of articles. These 
causes have been hard hit where- 
ever this new business evangel of 
simplification has been put into 
operation. 
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It is because efficiency, simpli- 
fication, and quantity production 
of a limited design have been car- 
ried to such extremes in the auto- 
mobile industry by such produc- 
ers as Ford that the joy of the 
modern motor car is to-day uni- 
versally available to the majority 
of families in the United States. 

The direct and indirect com- 
munity benefit of an_ efficient 
process or a simplified method be- 
comes more impressive and the 
social significance more apparent 
when it is considered that every 
industrial economy is multiplied by 
millions of times in the creation 
of great volumes of products con- 
sumed on a nation-wide scale. It 
means making the most of our 
national resources. 

Efficiency and simplification re- 
lease a vast amount of machinery 
and labor from unnecessary or 
wasteful operations. This permits 
their concentrated application on 
the manufacture at lower cost of 
greater quantities of products most 
wanted by the greatest number of 
people. This, in total result, brings 
larger volumes of goods to be 
distributed among the people of 
the nation at prices they can af- 
ford; in other words, more abund- 
antly available national supplies 
of the necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of life, which is a higher 
standard of living for all con- 
cerned. 

Waste brings hard times, but 
efficiency and thrift create and pro- 
long prosperity. 


Financial Structure Sound 


Another way in which it is being 
made harder for hard times ‘to 
come around is a nation-wide 
survey of consumption and pro- 
duction to prevent loss of labor 
and material through bringing 
about better balance between de- 
mand and supply. Losses from 
over-production are a tax on so- 
ciety since they cause unemploy- 
ment, expensively idle factories, 
over-curtailment of production 
and, in the long run, higher aver- 
age prices for the consumer. It 
_is hoped a remedy can be made 
effective by reforms now being 
applied in production and distri- 
bution. 

One all important and seeming- 
ly unmanageable part of the na- 
tion’s business mechanism that 
has already been brought under a 
degree of control and scientific 
direction undreamed of in the 
nineteenth century, when one 
great business depression after 
another swept over the country, 
is money and credit. In those days 
depressions were accepted as in- 
evitable by the fatalistic business 
philosophy that prevailed. They 
frequently blamed upon 


were 





supposedly inevitable monetary 
troubles. This particular cause of 
hard times has been banished by 
the Federal Reserve System. 

The Federal Reserve System 
makes it. possible to adjust the 
supply of money and credit to the 
needs of business, avoiding scar- 
city and curbing over-abundance. 
Furthermore, it also makes it pos- 
sible to keep close watch on 
underlying conditions and it serves 
as an influential leadership for 
business men and bankers in con- 
trolling their operations according- 
ly, both for their own and the 
common good. This is typical of 
the economic-mindedness of the 
times, the conscious co-ordination 
of the nation’s resources and 
activities. 


In agriculture an analogous 
movement is gaining momentum, 
aiming to develop means for pro- 
ducing better balanced crops, for 
more scientific marketing methods, 
for nation-wide weather informa- 
tion and for many other plans for 
taking the gamble out of farm 
life. The railroads of the country 
are being organized into great co- 
ordinated systems serving more 
efficiently and economically the 
nation’s needs. 


Seasonal Unemployment Reduced 


Better balanced activity is be- 
ing worked out in building con- 
struction, which yearly amounts 
to more than five billion dollars. 
A survey has shown that the no- 
tion that it was necessary to 
slacken operations in the winter 
was a matter of habit rather than 
necessity. Seasonal unemployment 
and wasteful idleness for a vast 
amount of equipment and capital 
have been reduced by concerted 
action to keep construction going 
during the winter. 


Instances can be multiplied in 
which the people of the United 
States in large masses, either wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, are taking 
concerted action to insure a safer, 
sounder,, and more permanently 
prosperous course of events. In 
the eras when hard times were 


recurrent occasions of sackcloth 


and ashes, these measures of con- 


trol of the business cycle were un- 
heard of. 


To-day America is making wiser 
use of her great natural wealth 
than ever before. Her mineral 
products yearly are worth over 
six billion dollars. The value of 
her agricultural products is over 
twenty billion dollars in a year. 
The value of her manufactured 
products in a year is over sixty 
billion dollars. She is not consum- 
ing all these. The labors of her 
people have fashioned steel from 
her mines into over 260,000 miles 
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of railway. With the timber and 
metals of her natural wealth they 
have built 200,000 mills and fac- 
tories. These and a vast array 
of other permanent additions to 
the effectiveness of living and the 
comfort, of existence have been 
created out of the surplus produc- 
tion of physical wealth each year. 
It is into these enterprises thai 
the savings, evidenced by bank 
deposits, investments in securities, 
and by insurance policies, have 
gone in great measure. 


Is the Answer “Yes”? 


Are hard times gone forever 
from America? If they are it is 
because: 

The nation is producing more 
than it consumes and_ thriftily 
saving the surplus; 

It has equipped itself out of 
these savings with vast mechanical 
enterprises enabling the individual 
worker so to multiply his skill and 
strength as to produce goods in 
such ample quantities that there 
is an abundant share for every 
one; 

It is economic-minded enough 
to put into effect great nation- 
wide plans. to produce. with the 
maximum efficiency and the mini- 
mum waste; 

It is perfecting its financial 
machinery to prevent currency 
and credit panics; 

Its people have established a 
more equable_ distribution of 
wealth under the capitalistic sys- 
tem by widespread participation 
in the benefits of ownership of its 
corporations: 

Its people in these many ways 
are consistently providing out of 
the abundance of to-day against 
the needs of the future. 

It is because of all these things 
that the United States can afford 
to indulge itself in more joys than 
any nation in the world to-day— 
and to feel sure that it is perfectly 
safe for it to do so. 





Opportunity 


N one of the old Greek cities 

there stood, long ago, a statue. 
It has vanished now, but legend 
tells of a conversation between a 
traveler and the statue. “What is 
thy name, O Statue?’ “I am 
called Opportunity.” “Who made 
thee?” “Lysippus.” “Why art 
thou on thy toes?” “To show 
that I stay but a moment.” “Why 
hast thou wings on thy feet?” “To 
show how quickly I pass by.” “But 
why is thy hair so long on thy 
forehead?” “That men may seize 
me when they meet me.” “Why 
then is thy head so bald behind?” 
“To show that when I have once 


passed by I cannot be caught.”— 


Exchange. 
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Thou Uughts 


Life and / Busin ess 





Have an Avocation 

OST of the great discoveries 
M. are the result of an avocation, 
a plaything during rest time. 

The father of photography was 
an army officer; and of the electric 
motor, a bookbinder’s clerk. The 
inventor of the telegraph was a 
portrait painter; and of the jac- 
quard loom, a dressmaker. A 
farmer invented the typewriter; a 
poet, the sewing machine; a cab- 
inet maker, the cotton gin; and a 
coal miner, the locomotive. The 
telephone was the after school 
work of a teacher of the deaf; the 
disc talking machine, the night 
work of a clothing salesman; the 
wax cylinder phonograph, of a 
lawyer’s clerk; the type setting 
machine, a grocery man. A phy- 
sician made the first pneumatic tire 
because his little son was an in- 
valid. 

The story of nearly every great 
invention has been the result of 
some one’s riding a hobby. Be 
skilled in your vocation, an expert, 
even a specialist if you like, but 
have an avocation.—Dearborn In- 
dependent. 

* * X* 

The future always holds some- 
thing for the man who keeps his 
faith in it—Exchange. 

* * x 

Paderewski was asked how 
often he practiced at his piano. 
“Every day,” said the master. “If 
I fail to practice one day, I my- 
self can notice the effect upon my 
playing; if I neglect the piano 
two days, the critics notice it; if 
I don’t practice for three days, the 
public notices it.” 

It is the same with business. 
One must constantly be on his 
toes lest he be left behind. A good 
business man must keep up with 
new ideas. In other words he 
must always be in training.—Ex- 


change. 
1] 











WIN A PRIZE 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Fo 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you 
state source of quotation and 

Names of winners 


author’s name. 


will be printed. 




















Be What Yo Am! 


De sunflower ain’t de daisy, and 
de melon ain’t de rose; 

Why is dey all crazy, to be sumfin 
else dat grows? 

Jess stick to de place yo’re plant- 
ed, and do de bes yo know; 

Be de sunflower or de daisy, de 
melon or de rose; 

Don’t be what yo ain’t, jess yo be 
what yo is, 

If yo am not what yo are, den yo 
is not what yo is; 

If yo’re jess a little tadpole, don’t 
yo try to be de frog; 

If yo are de tail, don’t yo try to 
wag de dawg; 

Pass de plate if yo can’t exhawt 
and preach; 

If yo’re jess a little pebble, don’t 
try to be de beach; 

When a man is what he isn’t, den 
he isn’t what he is, 

An’ as sure as I’m talking, he’s 
a-gwine to get his.—Clipped. 

* * * 
If you’ve nothing to do don’t 
do it with some one who’s busy— 
Loose Ends. 


* * * 


Two possibilities for success are 
always open to every man—hard 
work and wise economy. Any 
sane and normal individual—the 
average man—can at any and all 
times supply both of these possi- 
bilities, and succeed to win a 
place for himself, a living, which 
is at least comfortable, if not com- 
fortable and prosperous at the 
same time.—A. Basil Wheeler. 
—From A. B. Wheeler, New York, N. Y. 

. 2. 2 

A good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life——Milton. 

x * * 


All the wild ideas of unbalanced 


agitators the world over in their . 


ignorant and pitiable quest for 
happiness through revolution, con- 
fiscation of property, and crime, 
cannot overthrow the eternal 
truth that the one route to hap- 
piness through property or gov- 
ernment is over the broad and 
open highway of service. And 
service always means industry, 
thrift, respect for authority, and 
recognition of the rights of others. 
—W. G. Sibley. 

















Five Mistakes 


A man struck a match to see if 
the gasoline tank in his automobile 
was empty. It wasn’t. 

A man patted a strange bulldog 
on the head to see if it was affec- 
tionate. It wasn’t. 

A man speeded up to see if he 
could beat the train to the cross- 
ing. He couldn’t. 

A man touched an electric wire 
to see if it was charged. It was. 

A man cut out his advertising to 
see if he could save money. He 
didn’t. 

x * x 

Character building is done by 
piece-work.—E. D. Austin. 

—From E. D. Austin, Erie, Pa. 
* * * 

The day returns and brings us 
the petty rounds of irritating con- 
cerns and duties; help us to play 
the man, help us to perform them 
with laughter and kind faces; let 
cheerfulness abound with indus- 
try. Give us to go blithly on 
our business all this day, bring 
us to our resting beds weary and 
content and wundishonored, and 
grant us in the end the gift of 


sleep. Amen. — Robert Louis 
Stevenson. | 
—From W. E. Propst, Chicago, IIl. 
* * * 


Better to slip with the foot than 
with the tongue.—English ' Pro- 


verb. 
* * * 


The trouble with American civi- 
lization is its excessive speed and 
unnecessary high pressure. Amer- 
icans are living too fast. They 
don’t know how to live-—Henry 
Ford. 








|. A Text 


tsi they — he wise shall 

the brightness 
nf Bey oe. And they 
that turn many to rightenus- 
ness, as the stars for ever 
and ever.—Baniel 12:3 


Sent in by R. C. Hart, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


























“Bee Movie Industry Applies 


Chain Store Methods 


Big Producing Companies Are Acquiring Chains of Theatres from Coast 


to Coast to Be Used for First-Run Showin 


f 


—Movies Now Represent Investment o 


EVERAL - centuries hence, 
S when the historian of the 

future is writing the 
economic story of the present 
time, one development which will 
attract his attention will be the 
radical change in the method of 
retail distribution which has taken 
place since the beginning of the 
present century. 

The chain store idea had its in- 
ception at about the time of the 
Civil War, but only within the last 
twenty-five or thirty years has 
the chain store principle been ap- 
plied to the distribution of many 
different, types of articles. Chains 
of one kind or another now are 
able to supply a wide range of 
human needs, from cigars to 
shirts and from vaudeville amuse- 
ment to a dinner in a high class 
restaurant. They will clothe a 
man, shave him, and supply him 
groceries, or, if he prefers, food 
already prepared. We have vaude- 
ville chains for his amusement, 
chains of stores to supply him 
books for his leisure moments, 
sporting goods chains to furnish 
him with equipment for his recrea- 
tion, and drug chains to sup- 
ply his needs when ill. 


Producers Control Many Theatres 


Until 1900 the chain store sys- 
tem of distribution had been con- 
fined almost entirely to the dis- 
tribution of groceries and of no- 
tions by means of five and ten- 
cent stores, but since that time not 
only has the variety of articles 
handled greatly increased, but the 
size of many of the individual 
chains has increased enormously 
and they have broadened out into 
even the comparatively small 
towns. Now there are _ several 
chains operating a thousand or 
more stores each and doing a busi- 
ness of $100,000,000 or more every 
year, while there is a still larger 
number of chains doing a busi- 
ness of $10,000,000 a year. 

The latest field in which chain 
store principles have been applied 
is the moving picture industry. For 
years there have been large chains 


By Paul V. Shields 


of vaudeville houses such as 
Loew’s, Keith’s and Orpheum Cir- 
cuit’s, and there were a number of 
moving picture chains each cover- 
ing its own section of the coun- 
try, but only recently have the 
large motion picture producing 

















Paul V. Shields 


Head of the New York Stock Exchange 

firm of Shields & Company and a director 

of Universal Pictures Company, Inc., 

who believes that developments which re- 

cently have been taking place in the 

moving picture industry promise for it a 
very bright future. 


companies begun the acquisition of. 


nation-wide chains of moving 
picture theatres in which they ex- 
ploit their own films. But now 
that the movement has begun, 
the number of theatres thus 
owned and operated is growing by 
leaps and bounds, and competition 
among the large companies to 
acquire desirable theatres is very 
keen. Bringing entertainment of 
a clean, healthy nature within the 
reach of people in even the most 
moderate circumstances has been 
a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. The number of weekly paid 
admissions to the 15,000 motion 
picture houses in the United 
States is estimated at 50,000,000, 
ranging from ten cents to two dol- 


s of Feature Films 
$1,500,000,000 


lars or more for the early showing 
of special features in the large 
city theatres which have only two 
performances a day. 

The low priced automobile has 
made it possible for 17,000,000 
American families to enjoy the 
pleasure and healthful recreation 
to be derived from driving their 
own cars. The phonograph and 
radio have brought into the home 
the means of hearing the best 
music, lectures, and public ad- 
dresses, and baseball and football 
games and other athletic contests 
draw capacity crowds. 

Moving pictures probably enter 
intimately into the life of a larger 
number of people than either the 
automobile, radio, phonograph, or 
sporting events, and it is not dif- 
ficult to explain their popularity. 
They provide a maximum of en- 
tertainment value, available to any 
one, nearly anywhere at any 
time, at a cost so small as to be 
almost inconsequential. They re- 
quire no initial capital investment 
on the part of the individual pat- 
ron, as do the automobile, the 
phonograph, or the radio. A mov- 
ing picture film can be packed in 
a tin can and shipped to any part 
of the world at a negligible ex- 
pense and there is hardly a cross- 
road in the country which cannot 
get together enough persons at 
least once or twice a week to make 
a showing profitable. It is not 
unusual for a producer to spend 
a million dollars on a picture 
which can be viewed by the pub- 
lic at a price of twenty-five cents. 
Where else can such great enter- 
tainment value be obtained at so 
small a cost? 


Rapid Growth of Industry 

With this immense popular ap- 
peal and popular following it is 
not surprising that the motion pic- 
ture industry should have become 
in a comparatively short time one 
of the great industries of the 
country, representing an invest- 
ment of a billion-and-a-half dol- 
lars and earning paid admissions 
each year amounting to $500,000,- 
000. In 1923, $100,000,000 was 
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spent in the construction of new 
theatres. It is estimated that 300,- 
000 persons are permanently em- 
ployed in all the branches of the 
business, and salaries and wages 
paid at the studios alone amount 
to $75,000,000 a year. 

The scope of the American in- 
dustry is not by any means con- 
fined to the United States. Many 
of the large producing and distri- 
buting corporations have distribu- 
tion branches and own theatres in 
foreign countries, thus creating a 
market for American films 
throughout the world. It is esti- 
mated that 85 per cent. of all the 
pictures exhibited outside of the 
United States are of American 
manufacture. One large producing 
and distributing company owns 
theatres in such widely separated 
parts of the world as the Panama 
Canal Zone, Straits Settlements, 
Java, and Manila. When the posi- 
tives for exhibition are manufac- 
tured in the laboratory, as a gen- 
eral rule, about sixty prints of the 
films are made for foreign use and 
100 for domestic use. 

It is apparent, therefore, that 
moving pictures are a factor in 
international relationship and may 
be made a valuable agent of in- 
ternational amity. A picture such 
as “The Covered Wagon” or “The 
Birth of a Nation” carries 
throughout the world in the lan- 
guage of the films, which all na- 
tionalities can understand, the 
story of events in American his- 
tory which have had a profound 
formative influence in the creation 
of the American Nation. Pictures 
of modern American life displayed 


Airplane view of Universal City, California, one of the largest moving picture pro- 
ducing centers in the United States. 


in foreign countries help the peo- 
ple there who see them to under- 
stand American manners, customs 
and character, and thus to under- 
stand the American point of 
view in regard to other countries. 
Moreover, if a producer expects 
to display a picture in foreign 
countries, he will take care that 
there is nothing in it which will 
offend the national consciousness 
of the persons who are to see it. 

An instance where American 
films actually created a foreign 
market for American manufac- 





tures was made public recently. 
Furniture manufacturers .in the 
United States suddenly began re- 
ceiving orders from a city in Ar- 
gentina for a certain type of fur- 
niture for which there formerly 
had been little or no call. They 
were at a loss to explain the un- 
expected demand, until they dis- 
covered that a film recently shown 
there had used furniture of this 
sort as a set in an American do- 
mestic scene. The residents of the 
city liked the set so much that 
they wanted similar furniture for 


A reproduction of the interior of the Paris Opera House, constructed at Universal City for “The Phantom of the Opera.” 
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their homes, thus creating a de- 
mand which the dealers could meet 
only by ordering new stocks from 
the manufacturers in the United 
States. 

It is hardly possible to over-es- 
time the social and educational in- 
fluence of the movies. They en- 
able the audience to visualize not- 
able events. The public may not 
only read in the papers that Pres- 
ident Harding dedicated the Lin- 
coln Memorial in the presence of 
a distinguished gathering, and 
read what he said in his address, 
but it is possible to see him make 
the address and to visualize the 
distinguished gathering and the 
stately monuinent to the great 
war leader. How many persons 
saw on the screen the recent in- 
auguration of President Coolidge, 
for every person who actually 
witnessed the ceremony? By 
means of moving pictures, historic 
buildings and beautiful pieces of 
scenery in distant parts of the 
world are made familiar to mil- 
lions of persons who never could 
afford to travel to see them. There 
is no longer any need for the 
women on the farms to be behind 
the styles in their clothes, for the 
latest Paris fashions are brought 
to them on the screen, and moving 
pictures probably have done more 
toward teaching proper manners 
than all the books on etiquette 
ever written. 


Trend Toward Consolidations 


The value of moving pictures 
in scientific research has been no 
less noteworthy. The invention 
of the extra rapid motion camera 
has made it possible to make 128 
exposures per second, as against 
sixteen by the ordinary camera. 
By thus slowing down the motion 
so that on the screen an action 
takes eight times as long as in re- 
ality, it is possible to study move- 
ments which are so rapid as here- 
tofore to have been practically in- 
visible. The movement of a 
bird’s wings in flight and mechan- 
ical torsions alike can be photo- 
graphed and studied by this 
means. Moving pictures in the 
classrooms, whether in a medical 
college to demonstrate a surgical 
operation or in a textile school to 
show the manufacture of cotton 
goods, are a recognized aid to effi- 
cient work. 

During the past few years the 
motion picture industry has been 
subject to the same trend that 
has been apparent in many other 
industries: consolidation of many 
small producers into a few large 
corporations and the tendency to 
integrate in these corporations all 
the processes having to do with 
the industry, from photographing 
the subject to actually showing 
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Another scene from “The Phantom of the Opera.” The grand 


staircase and lobby of the Paris Opera House 


the finished film. There are a 
number of corporations in the in- 
dustry which have an annual turn- 
over of $20,000,000 or more. 


These large corporations act as 
their own distributing agents, 
maintaining distributing branches 
in all the important cities of the 
United States and in many foreign 
countries, and some of them also 
act as distributing agents for in- 
dependent producers. The latest 
step in the process of integration, 
as pointed out above, has been the 
acquisition of theatres in which 
the company displays its own pic- 
tures. The majority of these the- 
atres are in so-called key cities; 
that is, cities which are the com- 
mercial and amusement centers of 
a large surrounding territory. 
The theatres which the companies 
have bought are usually the larg- 
est and most prominent in the 
city and are used exclusively for 
first-run showings of the com- 
pany’s feature pictures. These 
pictures are widely advertised and 
draw patrons not only from the 
city in which the theatres are lo- 
cated, but from the surrounding 
territory as well. The publicity 
for the picture thus obtained is a 
definite asset when the time comes 
to rent it for display in the second 
and third-run theatres in the ter- 
ritory adjacent to these cities. 

It has been primarily to secure 
adequate first-run representation 
in these key cities that the large 
moving picture companies such as 
Famous Players, Universal, and 





others have thus expanded into 
the exhibiting end of the business. 
These companies have found that 
the chain store method of mer- 
chandising can be used in the mov- 
ing picture industry as well as in 
the distribution of tobacco, gro- 
ceries, or 5 and 10-cent novelties. 
It is not unreasonable to expect 
that within a few years the larger 
companies will not only produce 
the entire program for the the- 
atres, but will operate theatre 
chains extending from coast to 
coast and will help to bring about 
better pictures and more efficient 
and comfortable theatres. 





A business is not made big; it 
is not made rich; it is not made 
at all by merchandise, fixtures and 
buildings, or by anything visible. 
Big men make a business big and 
the qualities that make men big 
are invisible. . 

Mere hard work will not bring 
success. There must be behind the 
work a “know how” that will 
make it accomplish something. 

If a man does not know to what 
port he is steering, no wind is fa- 
vorable to him. 

He who would take ideals from 
the world’s workers; he who 
would deprive them of the lure 
of individual reward for individual 
efficiency, would indeed make 
them brother to the ox. 

It is not labor, not capital, not 
land that has created modern 
wealth or is creating it to-day. It 
is ideas.—Selected. 















Twelve Tips on 


Success and Happiness 


Tip No. 5—Live One Day at a Time—Don’t Let Routine 
Swallow Up Your Priceless Days 


IFE consists of days not 
years. Days are all that 

we're sure of. Too many 
of us drift along and forget the 
approach of that final event called 
Death. 

Time is everlasting, but you and 
I have only a tiny bit of it. What 
we would do, we must do quickly. 

Time is the stuff that Life is 
made of. There is nothing in the 
world so precious and so scarce as 
time. 

Really, to live a complete, well- 
rounded life would require at 
least 200 years; but we 
have only seventy or eighty 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Monthly reports are valuable. 
Weekly reports are far better. 
And daily reports are best of all. 

If you make your business a 
Daity one, you have 300 chances 
to avoid wastes, to correct mis- 
takes, and to make improvements. 

One of the ablest companies in 
the world is the Standard Oil Com- 
pany; and one of the chief secrets 
of its success is its habit of running 
its affairs a day at a time. 

Every weekday morning at 10 
a. m., the Directors of the Standard 
Oil Company meet around a big 


actual working time of the ma- 
chines is more likely to be three 
hours, because of delays and bad 
management. 

How much time have you—Net? 
That is a question that would floor 
most of us. 

We all have twenty-four hours a 
day—Gross. But very few of us 
have even two hours a day of time 
Usep CREATIVELY. 

We spend eight hours in sleep 
and eight hours in routine. That 
leaves only eight hours, gross, for 
self-development and _ recreation. 

This eight hours is usually 





frittered away in one way 





at most. 

Time is above gold. It 
is above power. It is the 
one priceless possession 
that everybody owns. And 
yet—here is the _ point, 
nearly everybody wastes it, 
throws it about and never 
gives it a thought until it 
is all gone. 

Many an aged man just 
about to die, suddenly has 
a flash of intelligence and 
sees what he has done. 
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OST people are duped either 
by the Future or the Past. 


SUALLY, a young man 
dreams about the Future for 
the first half of his life. 
he dreams about the Past for the 
second half of his life. 
this way he loses both halves. 


Then 
And in 


and another, or put to some 
sort of a dog’s use. If we 
manage to save two hours 
out of the mess, we will do 
well. 

The fact is that Time 
fools us. Time is nothing, 
to speak scientifically. The 
Future is eternally becom- 
ing the Past, and this flow 
is called Time. 

There is in reality no Fu- 
ture, and no Past, except in 
Hope and Memory. There 














“My time is all gone,” he 
says. “My God! what a 
fool I’ve been! I hadn’t begun 
to live.” 

We have no days to waste. 
We need every one of them to 
build our lives with. No one, ever, 
has too many days when he comes 
to the end of his life. 

That is why we should not al- 
low a day to be all routine. That 
is why we should always put to a 
good use the two or three hours 
before bed-time. 

That is why we should end every 
day with a little friendship, or 
music, or study, or fun, or family 
sentiment. 

Never a day without a laugh, ex- 
cept when Sorrow comes. Never 
a day without a book. Never a day 
without a friend. That is the way 
to be sure, every evening, that you 
have come to the end of a perfect 
day. 

It is a principle of Efficiency— 
the smaller the unit of time, the 
better. A firm that has only an 


Annual Report is sure to be inef- 
ficient. 


A year is too long. 








table. They listen to telegrams 
and cablegrams from all parts of 
the world. They do not depend 
upon the daily press. They have 
their own reporters wherever there 
are any oil fields. And they de- 
cide at once what to do. 

They never lose a day. That is 
why they have built up a group of 
companies that are worth probably 
$1,500,000,000. 

A retail shop measures its ef- 
ficiency by the length of time that 
it requires to sell its goods. A 
shop that turns over its stock ten 
times a year makes ten profits, 
while a shop that turns over its 
stock only five times makes only 
five profits. Both shops may have 
the same amount of capital, but 
one makes twice as much net profit 
as the other. 

A factory, too, measures its ef- 
ficiency by its use of time—its out- 
put depends upon the actual work- 
ing time of its machines. 

The eight-hour day, in most fac- 
tories, is all imagination. The 


is no Time but Now; and 
Time is nothing except as 
we use it. 

A young man of twenty-five 
may have had more Time than 
an old man of eighty, because he 
has seized it as it flew past and 
‘made it his own. 

Most people are duped either by 
the Future or the Past. Usually, 
a young man dreams about the 
future for the first half of his life. 
Then he dreams about the Past 
for the second half of his life. 
And in this way he loses both 
halves. 

This can be avoided by living 
day by day. I do not mean that 
we should be butterflies or that 
we should not make large. plans. 
But I do say that we should make 
every day worth something to us. 

“Act—act in the living Present” 
—that is the only way to get the 
best of Time. 


No regrets and no fears! No 


worry over what can’t be helped 
and no dread of what may happen 


(Continued on paye 542) 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


after a trip across the continent and talks 
with business men, wage earners, agricul- 
tural folks and others. 

The net impression is moderately but not intox- 
icatingly encouraging. 

The West, so far as I have been able to gather, 
is not so ringingly optimistic, buoyant and cheerful 
as it usually is. It is disposed, rather, to ask what is 
the matter in the East and elsewhere, to ask why 
business is not booming better, why there isn’t a 
keener demand for all farm products, fruits, etc. 

The intimation is conveyed—rather than bluntly 
expressed—that whatever it is that is keeping things 
from going ahead full steam, the moneyed people of 
the East are responsible. 

Underlying the present unenthusiastic attitude, 
however, is one of unshakable confidence, of infinite 
faith in the future of the West and of the destiny of 
its people. 

Some day the West is going to be too big and too 
proud to blame the East or any other part of the 
country for the state of its affairs. The West is 
going to take the stand that it is master of its own 
fate and fortune, that it is bigger and more powerful 
than any other part of the nation, and that it has 
itself to thank when things go right and itself to 
blame when things go wrong. There is, I rather feel, 
a disposition at present to take credit for satisfactory 
results, but to shirk blame when results are not sat- 
isfactory. 


T HIS is being written on the Pacific Ocean, 


New Empire of the Pacific 


A new Empire is in the making within our con- 
tinent, the Empire of the Pacific. It is being formed 
by evolution in transportation, by evolution in popu- 
lation, by evolution in wealth, by evolution in in- 
dustry. The Panama Canal route is draining traffic 
from west of the 100th meridian, traffic which used to 
be carried Eastward by our transcontinental railroads. 
Population is migrating to certain parts of the Pacific 
Slope faster than it is migrating to any other terri- 
tory. This growth in population is making feasible 
the establishment of an unprecedented number of 
industries, particularly those greatly helped by nearby 
consumptive markets. And industrial expansion 
makes for expansion of local wealth. 

Sentiment is also playing a potent part. “Home 
money for home markets!” That slogan is sound- 
ing through this new, virile, forward-pressing Em- 
pire. Financiers are more ready than ever before to 
furnish capital and to seek out brains for local en- 
terprises. Investors, small as well as large, are sup- 
porting local projects as never before. Merchants 
are carrying a larger proportion of Western-made 


goods than in the past. And throughout the homes 
there is developing a responsive spirit, a spirit of 
pride in local products and of loyalty to local manu- 
facturers and merchants. 

Watch this new Empire of the Pacific grow. 


The Busiest Man on the Coast 


One of the invaluable assets of the Empire of the 
Pacific is Herbert Fleishhacker, San Francisco banker 
and entrepreneur—and friend of everybody. “Her- 
bert is in everything,” they tell you—he is “Herbert” 
to all, rich and poor alike. Every new venture seeks 
his interest and counsel. And, somehow, he con- 
trives to lend a hand to most of them. 


He is the busiest and most-in-demand man on the 
Coast. His associates in the Anglo and London Paris 
Bank tell me that he is sought out by between two 
hundred and three hundred visitors every business 
day, in addition to having to respond to almost as 
many telephone calls. I dropped in at the bank twice, 
and each time the scene was the same: a long line 
of people occupying every available bench and seat, 
and as many standing, eagerly anxious to get at him 
the instant he freed himselfi—most of the callers he 
disposed of outside his office, so that he could cover 
more ground. 

Some of our New York financial Napoleons think 
they are tremendously busy gentlemen; I know not 
one so constantly crowded as Herbert Fleishhacker. 
How he stands the interminable strain I can’t under- 
stand—except it be that he is full of good humor, 
that he enjoys human intercourse, that he finds in- 
tense pleasure in helping others with their problems, 
and that he is ambitious to help along the city and the 
State and the whole Coast. Incidentally, he finds 
time to handle the city’s parks; and while I was chat- 
ting with him he deftly—and successfully—“touched” 
a venerable citizen for a collection of priceless pic- 
tures for the city’s gallery. Providing swimming facil- 
ities for children and others at low cost is another of 
the hobbies he has found tme to indulge in with fruit- 
ful results. 


Apart entirely from the value of such a man’s ac- 
tivities in building up industries, shipping, banking, 
etc., I could not but reflect upon what it means to 
have so democratic, so popular, so warm-hearted a 
man as the acknowledged leader of “capital,” as the 
outstanding typification of “finance,” as the communi- 
ty’s foremost banker. In the East, unhappily, we 
do not have quite this type of financial leader. Our 
towering bankers do not get so close to the ordinary 
people. They do not occupy the same place in the 


hearts of thei: community. They are not on a first- 
name basis with the rank and file of the people. They 
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have failed to inspire any notable amount of affection. 
They are distinctly less accessible. Justly or un- 
justly, they are regarded as occupying a high, isolated, 
unapproachable summit, where the atmosphere is 
chilly for ordinary mortals. 

In fairness it should be added that most of our 
Eastern financiers are all right when you know them 
—only few of the humble have found opportunity to 
get to know them. Sincere and encouraging efforts 
are being made, especially by our National and State 
bankers, to create a more friendly attitude. It is 
in the interest of this Republic that they succeed. 

Equality is beyond reach; but, if this democracy 
is to last, we must cultivate and cherish fraternity. 


The West Is Making Steel 


Here is an illuminating illustration of how the 
Empire of the Pacific is being developed: Wiggin- 
ton E. Creed, president of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company and one of the brainiest and most forceful 
capitalists in the whole West, became impressed by 
the possibilities of establishing a plant to furnish 
iron and steel products for this rapidly-growing mar- 
ket west of the Rockies. The war-born increase in 
railroad freight rates, he reasoned, would give a 
nearby manufacturer a very substantial advantage 
over Eastern and Middle Western producers. Inves- 
tigation convinced him and several influential asso- 
ciates that the right combination of iron ore and coal 
and location was available in Utah, some fifty miles 
(as I recall) south of Salt Lake City. Well, they 
started work. The Union Pacific railroad, at its own 
expense, built a million-dollar line to the plant. Both 
the ore and the coal deposits were tapped. Manufac- 
turing operations were launched, and the enterprise 
is meeting with inspiring success. The Empire of 
the Pacific points to Columbia Steel as an example 
of what it is determined to do to become self-sustain- 
ing, to shake off industrial domination by Eastern 
interests. 


Irrigation on Gigantic Scale 


They don’t do things by halves in the West. The 
highest dam in the United States is being built in the 
vast San Joaquin Valley, California, to irrigate 190,- 
000 acres of rich land. The dam will be 326 feet 
high, 221 feet thick at the base, 955 feet wide across 
the top, will impound enough water to cover 280,- 
000 acres a foot deep, will create a reservoir fully 12 
miles long, and entails the moving of the Yosemite 
Valley Railroad’s tracks for 17 miles. The project 
will cost $15,000,000, all of which was oversubscribed. 


The Merced Irrigation District produces four or 
five crops of alfalfa a year, is famous for its figs and 
for various fruits and vegetables, and the County 
ranks as second in dairy production in the United 
States. As a by-product of the new dam, half-a- 
million dollars’ worth of power annually will be sold. 
The Merced Chamber of Commerce reports remark- 
able success in attracting additional settlers who are 
eager to participate in the benefits to flow from the 
big irrigation system. 























The highest dam in the world, being built in the San Joaquin 
Valley, California, for the Merced Irrigation District. 


Investors Turn from Land to Industry 

“We used to be able to distribute only bonds based 
on land, on irrigation and suchlike projects,” one 
Pacific Coast investment banker remarked. “Now 
we are able to sell securities of other enterprises. 
Public utility stocks are in widespread demand. The 
leading companies can get much of their new capital 
from their own stockholders, by offering the additional 
shares at an attractive price. Oil shares have been 
popular, and quite a lot of Western money has been 
flowing into them, into local properties. Within the 
last few years, and especially of late, interest has 
been shown in industrial securities sponsored by our 
own Western bankers and capitalists. Capital, you 
might say, is no longer going into the soil only, but 
is going into industry. 

“The people have confidence in some of our big- 
gest men who are backing new business enterprises. 
We think that we have at least a few financiers on 
the Coast that are as able as you have in the East. 
These men are developing new things on quite a 
scale, and they find that people with money to invest 
are willing to follow them. 

“All this is a good thing, for we are eager to go 
ahead faster than we are likely to get the necessary 
capital from the money centers in the East. We are 
ambitious to become more self-sustaining mdustri- 
ally, and to do this, we must, we feel, become more 
self-sustaining financially. And we are doing it!” 

* * * 


Perfection may never be reached, but it is worth reach- 


ing for. 
* * * 


Faith fits us for tasks seemingly beyond our powers. 
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HE most effective 
organization of its 
kind in America, 

the National Electric Light 
Association, brought out 
at its annual convention 
in San Francisco that it is 
devoting its keenest brains 


to making possible and 





and in your hearts of the fact 
that a larger and larger num. 
of ordinary, 


Public Must Be “Sold,” || cccote are beginning to te 
Forbes Editor Tel's 
N.E. L.A. Convention 


less unfriendly, more friend- 
ly, towards you than they 
used to feel. That, after all, 
is worth a great deal, 
Then, what do the figures 
show? They tell a tale of 
confidence-building, of good- 
will winning such as no other 
industry can show. You see 

















mutually profitable the . 
furnishing of light and power to the nation’s farms. 


Perhaps the most interesting disclosure was that a 
nationwide movement is coming to bring electric re- 
frigeration into the home. The general adoption of 
Kelvinator, Frigidair, Servel, General Electric and 
suchlike domestic refrigerators would double the 
home consumption of current at a phenomenally small 
additional plant investment. It is the writer’s judg- 
ment that electric ice-boxes will not come into any- 
thing like universal use until their cost has been cut 
almost in two. 


Every day while the convention was in session 
wrangling was going on among San Francisco’s civic 
rulers over the acceptance or rejection of an offer of 
$2,000,000 a year by the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany for the total power produced by the city’s am- 
bitious new Hetch Hetchy scheme. When the pro- 
ponents of this public ownership project came face to 
face with the stern realities of marketing its power, 
they discovered there were more difficulties than they 
had dreamed of when they were declaiming on the 
hustings. It afforded satisfaction to the several 
thousand delegates to the convention when the de- 
cision was reached to turn over the entire output to 
Wigginton E. Creed’s company. 


The writer was invited to address the convention 
_aS a representative of consumers and customer own- 
ers of electric light and power securities. 
from the talk follow: 


Points 


I was impressed, coming across the continent, with 
the fact that human beings are social animals. It is 
very interesting to notice how human beings tend to 
congregate together; how they crave social intercourse. 
You men of the electric power and light industry are to 
be congratulated on the fact that you are engaged in an 
industry which brings you into such close and intimate 
contact with so many human beings—although I know 
there are times when you are disposed to question very 
seriously whether that is a privilege. 

In the bad old days, some of the leaders in the utility 
industry, and particularly in the traction industry, were 
a different type from the great majority of leaders of 
today: they were out for number one and the devil take 
the public. They thought only of themselves and of the 
few who were associated with them in the ownership 
of their companies. If it was deemed necessary to in- 
dulge in a little bribery they indulged in it. The result 
was that, their whole thought being to get and to gouge, 
every man’s hand was against them. The public in those 
days was the Judge, the Jury, the Prosecuting Attorney 
and everything else, and the utility operator’s life, if he 
had any conscience or fine sensibilities, certainly was not 
a happy one. 


We have left those days behind. What is happening 
now? The majority of the brainy men in the industry 
are beginning to realize that there is something more 
and something bigger and something better in life than 
simply striving to get and to gouge. 

In this industry you men are realizing the growing im- 
portance of cultivating the goodwill of the public. You 
have been assiduously doing it. What have been some 
of the results? 

The biggest result really cannot be expressed in figures. 
There must be a growing consciousness in your minds 


this confidence - building 
among the public, among in- 
vestors, among customers and among employees. The 
figures also tell of almost unbelievable progress in the 
efficiency attained by your industry. 


Last year you had gained such confidence among in- 
vestors that they handed over to you more than a billion 
dollars of capital. In the first five months of this year 
they supplied you with over half-a-billion dollars. 


Last year you attracted 1,900,000 new customers, and 
doubtless you will attract fully 2,000,000 this year. 

Last year you sold fully $250,000,000 of your securities, 
mostly preferred stock, to your own customers. In the 
first five months of this year your own customers supplied 
you with $150,000,000. 

Last year 300,000 customers became owners of your 
securities, and this year will yield a larger number. With- 
in a year you promise to have 1,500,000 customers own- 
ing your securities. 

Now, what classes are investing in these securities? 
All classes, of course, but the showing revealed by one 
western company that kept a record of the occupation 
of the buyers of its securities is tremendously significant. 
Out of a very large total of buyers, 60% were wage earn- 
ers. Think of that; 60% were wage earners!  Inci- 
dentally, the one company in the whole world having the 
largest number of stockholders is a utility company— 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

These figures are testimony of the confidence you men 
are earning. You are leading the country not only in 
customer ownership, but in what, to my mind, is almost 
equally important—in employee ownership. In some 
companies, I am told, every employee is a stockholder, 
and of all the employees in your industry 70% are stock- 
holders. How is that for a demonstration of employee 
loyalty and co-operation and confidence? 


Then, how about your record in regard to efficiency? 
The figures of the United States Department of Labor 
show that the cost of living has increased approximately 
60% over pre-war days, and the product you electric light 
men supply has gone down 8%%. I am told that the con- 
sumer can now buy fourteen times as much light for 
his dollar as he could buy twenty years ago. 

Even so, your industry is still in its infancy. Think 
of the magnitude already attained, and then reflect that 
most of those who were in at the birth of the industry, 
most of those who were instrumental in giving it birth, 
are still alive and active—such men as Edison, Mr. Coffin, 
Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Lieb, Mr. Call, Mr. Edgar, Mr. Insull 
and Mr. Dow. 

But your hardest problems still lie ahead. You can’t 
stop until you have done your utmost to give to every 
railroad and every factory and every mine and every 
home and every farm the benefits of your miracle work- 
ing product. 

I question whether you have quite sold to the man in 
the street and to the ordinary housewife the real value 
of what you are doing in the way of relieving the drudg- 
ery of this workaday world, of saving people from having 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. In your 
educational campaigns you want to stress this more than 
you have done in the past. You could bring home very 
effectively, and with beneficial results, the fact that your 
industry more than any other industry has multiplied the 
man-power of this country and has made it possible for 
the wage earners of this country to receive three times 
as much as they receive in Britain and many more times 
as much as they receive in other countries. : 

Growth, in all walks of life brings with it increased re- 
sponsibilities. To-day you have to consider more than the 
stockholder; you have to consider more than your em- 
ployee; you have to take greater pains to please your cus- 
tomers, and also you have to cultivate the goodwill of the 
public, and if humanely possible, the press. Not only so, 
but your problem is very much more complex and difficult 
because of the fact that larger and larger numbers of 
customers are also becoming your stockholders. 

Now, as a consumer, I want you to give me the lowest 
possible rates; but as a. stockholder, I want also the 
highest possible dividends. I picture you men as trapeze 
walkers, and you have to be mighty careful you don’t wab- 
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She: “Another good meal being spdiled !” 
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ble too much to this side or wabble too much to that 


side. It is a very difficult and delicate problem you are 
up against. 

How can you give us, as consumers, lower rates and 
at the same time higher dividends? That is where I think 
we consumers and customer owners also have a responsi- 
bility. We can, and if you treat us right most of us will, 
use our influence to have fair laws passed. We will use 
our influence to have our friends supply needed capital— 
the amount is going to be enormous, and you are not 
going to be able to get the whole of it from Wall Street. 
We can use our influence to secure the passage of laws 
sanctioning and making it legal for savings banks to buy 
your securities. We can use our influence with the in- 
surance companies to get them to follow the example 
of this grand old gentleman at my side, Haley Fiske, 
president of the Metropolitan Life, to buy more and more 
of your securities. We can use our influence to see that 
your taxes are held down to a reasonable level. We can 
use our influence to enhance your reputation and popular- 
ity by doing what we can to squelch false rumors, by 
extolling your fairness, if you are fair, by boosting your 
service, and also—and this is important—by doing what 
we can to encourage greater and greater use of electrical 
appliances in the ordinary homes. 

Within the last two months I have done something 
along that line to boost the sale of electric ice-boxes, for 
I got orders from headquarters about two months ago 
that I had to buy her a new electric ice-box. There has 
not been, to my knowledge, one woman who has come to 
our house since then who has not been taken into the 
kitchen and shown the new refrigerating apparatus, and 
there has not been one who has not indicated there was 
going to be trouble for her husband when she got home! 

Then we customer owners can help you, or can at least 
try to help you, with suggestions. I would like to offer 
one. I had a feeling that I would like to buy my re- 
frigerator direct from the public utility company. I had 
the feeling that the company would be interested in seeing 
that it was kept in working order. 

Another suggestion: Instead of sending a mere meter- 
reader round once a month, I wish you would send a 
fellow who knows something about the electrical appli- 
ances I have in my home. Like many others, I have an 
electric washing machine and most of the other smaller 
things, and now particularly since I have an electric ice- 
box, I would really like to know that once a month you 
would send to my home a man with the technical train- 
ing necessary to be able, when my wife or the cook says 
to him, “Something’s gone wrong with the so-and-so”— 
I would like you to send a man capable of being able to 
take a look at it and if there is only a trifling defect, 
to correct that defect, and if it is something requiring 
more in the way of labor or materials, he should be able 
to go back to headquarters and report just what is nec- 
essary to be done. 

I believe that, because of the way we consumers feel, 
all you electric light and power company men will have 
to come to this. I believe you will have to establish and 
run, shall I say, electrical department stores for us. We 
want to do business direct with you and not through 
irresponsible third parties. If we walk into a department 
store or hardware store and want some electrical appli- 
ance we are not absolutely sure we will get something 
dependable, workable, and trustworthy, but we would 
feel that, if we bought from you, you would think twice 
before you sold us something that very shortly would go 
out of order and out of commission. 

Whether we like it or not, all of the present day eco- 
nomic trend is towards big business. The public certainly 
would rather deal with one responsible party than have 
to go here and there to deal with people not interested 
in keeping an electrical apparatus going and in supplying 
the juice to keep it going. 

You men are continually talking and discussing “Peak 
Loads.” What is the most important “Peak Load?” As I 
see it, the greatest peak that you have to strive for, if you 
are far-seeing, is the peak of public satisfaction, After all, 
what is the be-all and end-all of industry and business? 
Business and industry were made for man, man was not 
made for business and industry. 

You men of the electrical industry have reason to con- 
gratulate yourselves that you are in a line of effort which 
enables you to spend your time, your vitality, your life, 
in giving service to other people. After all, just in pro- 
portion as you succeed in adding to the comfort, and, shall 
I say the happiness of your fellow men, so shall you 
succeed. 

You may say it is very hard, very difficult, to suit the 
public, that the public are unreasoning and unreasonable. 
But you can win the endorsement and the goodwill of 
the public. It can be done. It has been done. 


Forbes Magazine offered a cup for the best reply and 
the best exhibit on how public relations can be improved 
What were the results achieved by 


‘in local territory. 
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the company that won that cup? In 1920, 99.1% of the 
newspapers were against this company. Last year 92.6% 
were for the company and supporting the company. In 
1920 this company did not have a single stockholder jn 
its State; at the end of 1924 $12,000,000 worth of its secur- 


— had been bought by more than 10,000 residents of the 
tate. 


Isn’t that a wonderful record? If any of you are inter- 
ested in learning how it was done, you can get an out- 
line in the copies of the magazine available here, and 
everything the company did, every advertisement it put 


out, every piece of publicity, every move it made, is 
exhibited at this convention. 


[The presentation of the “Forbes” Public Service Cup 
was then made to the Alabama Power Company and engraved 


certificates to the Nebraska Power Co. and the Consumers 
Power Co. of Michigan.] 


Hill-Harriman Fight Is on Again 


I am writing this on a famous ship, as she clips 
her way at better than twenty-five miles an hour of 
the Pacific Coast. Designed to speed fully thirty 
miles an hour, she was built by James J. Hill to rush 
passengers from his Great Northern terminal at 
Flavel, Ore., to San Francisco in the days when he 
and E. H. Harriman were locking horns in this part 
of the world. Having served the original purpose, she 
did brilliant duty for the American Navy during the 
war, and, her name changed from “Great Northern” 
to “H. F. Alexander,” she is now one of the Admiral 
Line, conducting weekly service from Seattle to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

It will interest many Easterners to learn that early 
this Fall she is to inaugurate a regular fast service 
between New York and Miami. She is the swiftest 
ship afloat on the Pacific to-day. I have just re- 
turned from a visit to her engine-room, where sixty 
oil-burning furnaces are spinning round her three 
propellors at the rate of 340 times a minute! That 
ought to satisfy the so-called smart set of the Metrop- 
olis and elsewhere who flock to Florida during the 
season, 

Curiously, the Hill-Harriman fight is breaking out 


afresh, the local newspapers report. From Portland, 
Ore., comes this: 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern railway, definitely 
‘announced at Portland that the Great Northern desires to push 
the Oregon Trunk railroad into California after reaching Kla- 
math Falls, Ore. 

Although he did not:say that San Francisco was the ultimate 
objective of the Oregon Trunk extension, he did point out that 
the line is now projected to Susanville, Cal. 

The announcement, following immediately on the application 
of the Southern Pacific for permission to build a line to Cornell, 
Cal., 40 miles southeasterly from Klamath Falls, indicates that 
the war between the Great Northern, Northern Pacific and sub- 
sidiary lines on one side, and the Southern Pacific and Western 
Pacific on the other, is on in earnest. 


San Francisco newspapers print this: 


The Southern Pacific Company to-day has on file with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at Washington an application 
for permission to construct forty miles of railroad from Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, to Cornell, California, this being part of its pro- 


gram to open a rich section in Northern California and: southern 
Oregon. 


Battles between railroad giants ceased with the 
death of Hill and Harriman. But a railroad Arma- 
geddon is breaking out East and West, and will prob- 
ably spread all over the country before the realign- 
ment ordered by the Government is carried out. We 
shall see what we shall see. 


* * * 


To press on strive every day to learn a lesson. 
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No man who serves Cadillac either in the 
factory or in the sales-field owns himself. 
He ceases to be a free agent as soon as he 
assumes the responsibility of that associ- 
ation. From that moment forward he is 
under the ennobling tyranny of high public 
expectations. 


He is under the compulsion of giving the 
very best that is in him, because nothing 
less will be accepted by the public from 
Cadillac. 


The admiration accorded Cadillac is some- 
thing much more than a fine feeling. 
Maintained in the minds of millions, it is 
a standard below which Cadilfac may 
not fall. 


It is expected of the car that it shall surpass 
—and the same thing is expected of the 
personal efforts of the craftsmen who build 
it, of the engineers who design it, of the ex- 





JTHE PLEASANT COMPULSION 
DOING WELL 


ecutives who shape its policies, and, finally, 
of the men who distribute it to the public. 


The heads of most business institutions 
obey an inward monitor in striving after 
the thing vaguely called high quality. 


Cadillac is fortunate in that it must not 
only follow this inward ideal, but has im- 
posed upon it a command from the outside 
world which it dare not disobey. 


The same compulsion operates upon every 
vendor who comes to Cadillac to offer 
materials or accessories of any sort what- 
soever. He knows that ordinary standards 
will not do—that he must give Cadillac 
greater measure of intrinsic merit. 


These facts constitute an assurance of value 
to the buyer of the Cadillac beside which 
the inducements for consideration offered 
by any other car are unimportant 


. CADILLAC 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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How to Handle Facts 


If You Will Observe These Eight Precautions, You Should 
Be Able to Recognize a Fact When You See One 


ACTS, not hunches, guide 
Fe: modern business man— 
solid judgment instead of 
intuition. This resulted inevitably 


from the supplanting of the old 
personal-contact industry by large 


scale corporate organization. 
Guesses are out of style. 
Consequently, the search for 


facts and figures enlists the inter- 
est of every leader in every line. 
And plenty of facts are not hard 
to find; some even go so far as 
to decry the plethora of statistics. 
Once captured, however, the fig- 
ures require interpreting. 

What do they mean? 

From the same set 


By Carlton P. Fuller 


inconvenient part of the truth may 
be conveniently left out of place. 
3—Consider the units used. 

Is a ton, a ton? Not if one is 
long, one short, and another metric. 
Nor is a year a year, when one is 
fiscal, one calendar, and one cot- 
ton. Many a writer will skip light- 
ly from francs to dollars and back 
without mentioning his rate of 
conversion, whether it be par or 
current depreciated value. And 
others will mention the price of 
“silk,” airily disregarding the dol- 
lar-a-pound difference in grades. 
As Dr. Johnson used to shout, “De- 


him to carry forward mechanic- 
ally the seemingly regular undu- 
lations of his plotted curves. As 
simple as most charts apparently 
are, it is worth remembering that 
graphics is an independent sub- 
ject, an art of many intricacies, in 
which the uninitiated may easily 
become entangled. Therefore, do 
not try to read too much into 
charts before you thoroughly un- 
derstand their technique. 
6—Examine all comparisons. 
Almost invariably the emphasis 
in any comparison is laid on one 
fact to the exclusion of others. 
The base of the com- 
parison is passed over 








of facts three men can 
deduce three irrecon- 
cilable conclusions— 
especially if they hap- 
pen to be politicians. 
And in perfect good 
faith, but by mistaken 
methods, believers in 
identical facts may find 








G 


ET the facts, or the facts will 

get you. And when you get 
‘em, get ’em right, or they will 
get you wrong. 


lightly. We say, “Busi- 
ness is better than last 
year,” and neglect to 
mention that it could 
hardly be worse than 
it was then. We may 
easily forget that busi- 
ness may be looking 








up merely because it 





themselves in opposing 
camps. Therefore, 
heed these “danger signs,” placed 
against eight pitfalls for the 
unwary handler of figures. 


1—Probe the source. 


It is still true that while figures 
do not lie, some liars figure. It 
is better to put your trust in the 
United States government than in 
a private organization with an 
axe to grind. At the same time it 
is well to bear in mind that govern- 
ment departments are not above 
errors, and that many trade papers 
and associations are the best au- 
thorities in particular lines. The 
primary principle is, get back to 
the original source; for every repe- 
tition adds to the likelihood of 
errors. If the only available spring 
of information is turbid with ob- 
vious bias, a little common sense 
and impartial judgment will do 
wonders toward clearing it up. If 
you find more than one reliable 
source, use each to check the 
others. Get the best—and remem- 
ber that the best is none too good. 


2—Scrutinize the presentation. 


It is only natural for partisans 
to put their best foot forward. An 
array of figures may be absolutely 
accurate, yet so assembled that a 
minor point is made to outweigh 
the logical chief inference. Or an 


fine your terms, sir; define your 
terms.” 

4—Suspect all averages. 

An average does not exist. It 
represents no tangible, concrete 
object. Yet it is one of the most 
useful of instruments in dealing 
with facts, and only by its help 
(begging pardon of statisticians 
with their medians, etc.), can we 
handle easily a large volume of 
figures and understand the trend 
of complicated events. Our first 
care should be that the average is 
consistent, homogeneous; we want 
no cents per pound mingling with 
dollars per ton, nor yards per 
month tied up with bushels per 
month. A weighted average is fair 
game for special inquiry; if one 
item is counted ten times more 
than another, how was that ratio 
decided upon? In short, dig out 
the components of an average, 
with the constant thought that it 
is only “a convenient fiction”; as 
with “the average American,” 
“there ain’t no such animal.” 

5-—Study charts warily. 

Remember that graphs are his- 
tory, not prophecy. Nothing ex- 
cels them as a means of sweeping 
over many years at a glance. And 
precedent furnishes valuable am- 
munition to the business man, 
which, however, must not tempt 





is flat on its back. 


The popular index 
numbers are essentially com- 
parisons, which can be ex- 


tremely misleading if their base 
is not clearly set forth. An 
example came to light some 
time ago in the controversy over 
agricultural conditions. One side 
declaimed that farmers were 
ruined because, compared with 
1913, the prices for their products 
as a group were much lower than 
other groups; while the other side 
insisted that farm prices were un- 
usually high in 1913, and that with 
the more normal year of 1899 as 
a base, they were now actually 
higher than other groups. 

There are always two sides to 
every comparison. 


7—Respect technical adjustments. 


Various series of facts and fig- 
ures are meaningless if they are 
not clarified by methods well 
known to the statistician. “Sea- 
sonal variation” (clearly shown in 
car-loadings) and “long-time 
trend” (well illustrated in pig iron 
production) may so dominate a set 
of figures that no reliable conclu- 
sions can be drawn from them as 
they stand. Such influences can 
be definitely eliminated, and the 
statement that the process has 
been carried out should strengthen 
confidence in the figures, if they 
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Office of The National Electrical Supply Company 


| Saves time, reduces expense, 
, gives greater accuracy 


‘ The National Electrical Supply Company, Washington, 
gets these results on analysis work with National 
Accounting Machine. 





r The National Electrical Supply Company does both a 
e 

e wholesale and retail business in electrical, automobile and 
: | machine supplies. Sales are analyzed according to sales- 
n For further informa- men, territories and selling price. Shipments are analyzed 
e tion on the National e ° ° . 

| Accounting Machine according to five different classifications. 


write to the ac- 

Division ge A National Accounting Machine has been used on this 
— work for more than a year. The firm says this of the re- 
0 sults, “Since installing this machine we have effected a 
saving in time of approximately eight days in a month and 
. saved the expense of one clerk. Information is more ac- 
: curate than under the old system.” 

The National Cash Register Company 
’ Dayton, Ohio 
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T is safer to buy Fisk Balloon 
Tires because they have 
proved themselves. After more 
than a year and a half as regular 
equipment on new cars and 
change-over equipment on many 
thousands of others, Fisk Balloon 
Tires have proved that the Fisk 
mame as usual guarantees the 
fullest possible tire satisfaction. 


You can get Fisk Balloon Tires 
to fit your present rims as well 
as special wheel equipment. 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 


New York 
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have been issued by competent 
hands. In the same class of tech- 
nical, but important, detail is the 
concept of “normal’—‘business is 
10 per cent. above normal.” Nor- 
mal has never existed and never 
will exist, but like an average, it 
is a very useful instrument for 
dealing with complicated events, 
Its utility depends mostly upon the 
reliability of the agency which 
develops it. 

Less technical methods are often 
puzzling enough. There are few 
who would make the mistake of 
raising a figure by 50 per cent. 
and then trying to regain the orig- 
inal by taking 50 per cent. from 
the higher number, but there are 
many unfamiliar with the decep- 
tiveness of weightings who would 
deny the possibility that the death 
rate could be going down both in 
New York City and in the rest of 
the United States, yet be going up 
for the country as a whole. Verily, 
figures require careful handling. 

&—Figures prove nothing. 

“Statistics prove” is altogether 
too common an assertion, for they 
“prove” nothing; they merely state 
facts. And sometimes, as we have 
indicated, they fail to do even 
that. Verification at first, inter- 
pretation continuously, must be 
applied to figures to make them 
prove anything. Facts as such are 
powerless until men comprehend, 
believe in, and act upon them. Our 
old friend “psychology” must put 
in its work. The mental process 
leading to action, and the facts 
upon which the process is based 
are together the team which pulls 
the world around. 

Taking these eight precautions, 
you should be able to recognize a 
fact when you see one. And facts 
always repay careful handling. 


Are You Buried Under 
Your Own Rubbish? 


OME people spend a large 
part of their lives beginning 
things and then dropping them. 
They squander their energy and 
waste their efforts in rushing 
from one thing to another, with- 
out ever accomplishing anything. 
They have the faculty for begin- 
ning things, but do not seem to 
have the inclination or the ability 
to finish them. They are the vic- 
tims of spasmodic enthusiasm. A 
new plan is suggested or a 
new idea strikes, them, and they 
are all vigor and enthusiasm when 
they first begin to put it in action, 
but very soon their interest cools, 
their ardor dies out, and the thing, 
whatever it is, is left unfinished. 
Such people give the impression 
of being suffocated by the rubbish 
about them. Are you one of these? 
—J. W. Wolfe. 
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In an isolated region, almost inaccessible in 
winter, this automatic hydro-electric plant of 
the New England Power Company on the 
Deerfield River starts, protects and stopsitself. 
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These power plants 
almost think 


Each Saturday afternoon, the demand 
for electric current diminishes. Imme- 
diately this plant, at the head of the 
stream, shuts down, and a storage 
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| Whether electric power i reservoir begins to fill with water. On 
generated from water, coal e . 

) oF oll, ‘there is automatic Monday morning, the plant starts itself 

Mr ot ay Sli and sends water down to all the others. 


led in the development of 
this equipment and the 


experience of its engineers No human touch. Just G-E automatic 


is at the service of every- 


| “er control. 
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How Willys Turned Losses 
Into Millions of Profit 


(Continued from page 518) 

made, sold (at $1,200 each), and 
delivered. And the company 
showed a net worth of $58,000. In 
the next twelve months, on this 
$58,000 capital, Willys manufac- 
tured and sold over 4,000 automo- 
biles at a total price of $5,000,000 
and cleaned up a net profit of over 
$1,000,000. 

How John N. Willys first be- 
came interested in the automobile 
industry is a quaint story. 

“I was standing looking out of 
a window in a skyscraper at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, one day in 1899 when 
I noticed a thing on four wheels 
creeping along the street,” Willys 
recalled to me. “No horse was at- 
tached to it. From where I was it 
looked exactly like a carriage. I 
immediately said to myself, ‘That 
machine has all the bicycles in the 
country beaten hollow—I was 
then in the bicycle business, I 
made up my mind that I would 
get into this new field at the first 
moment possible. I investigated 
and found that what I had seen 
was a Winton car. 

“After having sold cars for a few 
years I made up my mind that the 
big money was to be made in mak- 
ing cars. But I had neither enough 
money nor manufacturing exper- 
ience. Nor was I a mechanic. The 
best thing I could do, I concluded, 
was to form a large selling com- 
pany, as I had done in bicycles, 
take the entire output of one or 
two companies, sell the cars at 
wholesale, and then graduate into 
the manufacturing end. 


Organizes Sales Company 


“So, in 1906, I formed the Ameri- 
can Motor Car Sales Company, 
with headquarters in Elmira, and 
undertook the sale of the whole 
output of the American and Over- 
land companies, both in Indian- 
apolis. I had to put up a big de- 
posit, but I had lived economically 
and had saved some money. Be- 
fore the panic started in October, 
1907, our Sales Company had con- 
tracted to supply to dealers 500 
Overland cars. I was anxious to 
branch out. 

“Off I went to Indianapolis and 
signed a contract to distribute the 
Marion car. I was feeling quite 
happy on my way back to New 
York that evening when, phew! 
I picked up an evening paper and 
read that the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company had closed its doors and 
that pandemonium had broken out 
in New York. 

“The Overland began to act sus- 
piciously, and by the beginning of 
December things became so omi- 
nous that I decided to go to In- 
dianapolis and investigate. You 
know what I discovered.” 


Up till then Mr. Willys had a 
varied career. He was born, in 
1873, in a place more noted for its 
natural beauty than as a gateway 
to millionairedom, Canandaigua, 
N. Y. From his earliest boyhood 
he was fond of making little busi- 
ness deals with his companions; 
he always had something in his 
pockets for sale. The first real 
initiative he showed was when, 
noticing how the reins were always 
falling down among horses’ feet, 
he procured and sold a dozen little 
clamps for holding the reins. With 
the proceeds he*bought two dozen 
and quickly disposed of them. 


Tries Laundry Business 


One of his chums was a lad who 
worked in a laundry, and little 
Johnnie Willys became interested 
in this method of money-making. 
Before he was sixteen he had 
talked his parents into allowing 
him to buy, along with his young 
friend, a laundry at Seneca Falls, 
about thirty miles away. His par- 
ents hoped that a taste of roughing 
it in a laundry and in a boarding- 
house away from home would 
quickly cure him of his mania for 
business and drive him back home 
to his school books. 

The budding knights of the 
wash-tub and the ironing-board 
discovered they had been “stuck.” 
However, they buckled down to 
business with grim determination. 

At the end of a year, having 
succeeded in putting the laundry 
on a paying basis, they sold out 
with a net profit of $100 each. 

By this time Willys regretted he 
had not had more education. He 
returned home with the intention 
of working his way through col- 
lege and becoming a lawyer. He 
was getting along quite well with 
his studies and working in a law 
office when his father died and 
young Willys had to give up his 
college aspirations. 

Bicycles were beginning to make 
their appearance, and he thought 
he saw in them a profitable out- 
let for his ingenuity as a.salesman. 
With the hundred dollars he had 
cleaned up on the laundry, he 
bought a sample bicycle, the “New 
Mail,” and was duly authorized as 
a local agent for the manufactur- 
ers. By the time he was nineteen 
he had organized a Sales Com- 
pany, opened a store, established a 
repair shop in the rear, and pros- 
pered so much that by and by he 
opened a larger establishment in 
Canandaigua’s main street. 

“T surely was going on the high 
gear,” Mr. Willys remarked in dis- 
cussing his youthful experiences. 
“T could sell any number of bicy- 
cles; but I made the mistake of 
taking everybody to be honest, 
just as I was. I found it was one 
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thing to sell bicycles and another 
thing to collect the money. |t 
needed only the upheaval caused 
by the free silver rumpus of 189% 
to bowl me over. That was one 
of the best things that ever hap- 
pened to me. It taught me a lesson, 
It put business sense into my 
head.” ; 

Taking a job as a traveling 
salesman with the Boston Woven 
Heie & Rubber Company, he 
wo-ked hard and saved money in 
preparation for reentering business 
on his own account. Among his 
customers was the Elmira Arms 
Company, a sporting goods store 
which had bankrupted four pro- 
prietors in succession. Willys 
bought it at a bargain and installed 
a manager. Then the Woven Hose 
Company failed. Willys promptly 
took personal hold of his store, 
made a specialty of bicycles, be- 
came a wholesale distributor, and 
built up a business of half-a- 
million a year—not a mean record 
for a man of twenty-seven. 


Chief Supplier of Aircraft 


After he entered the automobile 
manufacturing field, Willys worked 
from seven in the morning to mid- 
night daily for several years— 
until the doctors told him he must 
either drop everything and go 
pleasure-seeking in Europe or be 
prepared to become an inmate of 
a sanitarium. He was automobil- 
ing in France along with Mrs. 
Willys and their only child (a 
daughter) when the war broke 
out and his limousine was prompt- 
ly commandeered. But he made 
up for it by booking orders for a 
few thousand motor trucks from 
the Allies before he left Europe! 

During the war Willys became 
the American Navy’s chief sup- 
plier of aircraft and had everything 
geared up to become the country’s 
largest producer of airships when 
the armistice came. His eventful 
experiences since then have al- 
ready been outlined. 

Just as Willys learned “to lose 
without squealing,” so he_ has 
learned “to win without brag- 
ging.” 

Can any other country match 
such a career as that of John N. 
Willys? Verily, this is the Land 
of Opportunity. 





Success means application, un- 
less you aim to be a successful 
loafer. Even then, you must put 
your best into becoming a _ suc- 
cessful failure. When you are sure 
you are a success, you are a certain 
failure. Your own head is more 
likely to block your vision than 
that of the man just up the lad- 
der. Watch your step—not his. 
—Irving T. Bush. 
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The Success of 
LONGVIEW, Wash: 


was Pre-determined 


| ROM the first master stroke—the selection of its 

location—Longview’s ultimate development into 
one of the future great cities of the Pacific Northwest 
has been systematically planned. 


The success of Longview was pre-determined. 


From a standing start, only two years ago, in a 
valley of farms and orchards, Longview already has 


FACTORY INDUCEMENTS— 
Longview presents the ten essen- 
tials for successful industry. 

1—Transportation by river, by sea, 

by rail and by highway. 


2—Accessible markets, domestic 
and foreign. 


3—Expertly planned industrial dis- 
tricts. 


4—Reasonable land prices. 
5—Raw materials. 

6—Fuel and power. 
7—Labor. 

8—Unexcelled climate. 


9—A place to live with all the con- 
veniences of a modern city. 


10—Community spirit. 

The Long-Bell lumber manu- 
facturing plants are now in op- 
erationand a second unit is being 
built. The Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company has selected Longview 
for one of its great manufactur- 
ing plants. 


The Fleishhacker banking in- 
terests of San Francisco have 
purchased the control of the 
Longview National Bank. 


Big business is sure of Long- 
view. 


PROPERTY INVESTMENT— 
No section of the country offers 
greater opportunities, or greater 
security for investments in in- 
come producing properties, than 
the Pacific Northwest. 


The continued rapid growth 
of Longview, on a safe and sane 
basis, without the aid of boom 
methods, invites the utmost con- 
sideration of the careful, conser- 
vative investor in income prop- 
erties. 


Office buildings and store 
rooms, apartment houses, apart- 
ment hotels, suburban garden 
lands and rental houses are some 
types of income producing prop- 
erties which will be needed. 

Longview’s growth, although 
phenomenal, is not of the 
“mushroom” variety. 

The millions that have been 
expended for construction are 
invested in permanent types of 
buildings. 

Longview is notan experiment. 

Longview is a fact. 





“boom methods”’. 





Monthly Payrolls Near Million Mark 
Longview’s payrolls will aggregate $800,000 a 
month as early as the middle of this summer, it is 
conservatively estimated. ....... 
grown from nothing to a permanent, modern city 
in less than two years’ time without the use of 


become a city of more than seven thousand inhabi- 
Great manufacturing plants have been built 
and the roar of industry is now a reality. Ocean 
liners—three and four at a time—are loading cargo 
at Longview docks. Millions of dollars are being spent 
And so Longview moves rapidly 
in strict accord with the pre-determined plans and 


tants. 


in new projects. 
desires of its founders. 


WHOLESALE and JOBBING— 
More wholesale and jobbing es- 
tablishments, of the better class, 
will be required to serve Long- 
view’s ever increasing popula- 
tion. 


Big industries permanently lo- 
cating in Longview are bringing 
well paid workers and rapidly 
enhancing the business oppor- 
tunities in many lines. 


Longview is fifty miles from 
the nearest larger city. It is sur- 
rounded byseveral smallertowns 
and by an abundantly produc- 
tive farming community. Locat- 
ed on two of the most popular 
national highways, Longview is 
visited yearly by thousands of 
tourists. Last year Longview had, 
it is estimated, more than 200,000 
visitors. 


This year a new $15,000 auto 
tourist park, with every modern 
convenience, has been built to 
accomodate the ever increasing 
number of tourists visiting 
Longview. 
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A HOME DELIGHTFUL— 
Who has not dreamed of iust 
such a place as Longview for a 
home? 


Situated in a beautiful valley 
where the Cowlitz River joins 
the Columbia on its way to the 
Pacific Ocean—amid the grard- 
eur of immense forests and 
mountain ranges—Longview is 
the dream come true for happy 
young home builders. 


Longview is not a straggling 
“boom-type”town. Longview is 
a city of vision—planned by ex- 
pert city planners and built for 
permanence. 

You will enjoy the progressive spirit 
of this modern young city. You wil 
find the climate delightful. There are 
complete facilities for the education of 
yourchildrenand every approved means 
for healthful recreation. Longview’s 
stores are of the highest type. Living 
costs are moderate. 


The Longview Co. 
Longview, Washington 








Longview has 




























beds. 





Building Activities This Year 
The first unit of a $200,000 public hospital with 80 
A $150,000 public library. 
senger station. A $125,000 community church. 
Five larger business buildings aggregating $250,000. 
A $100,000 addition to the public school. 
additional miles of concrete paving. 


A $75,000 pas- 


Fifteen 














tinental railwa: 


ighway and 
a third, the Ocean 





Longview is served by three trans-con- 
, the Northern Pacific, 
“| the Union Pacific and the Great North- 
-| ern; the Columbia River with its ocean- 
.| going commerce to the tenting ports of 
the world; two internationally : 
aved highways—the Columbia River 
e Pacific Highway—and 


,| being built. Longview is 50 miles north- | . 
west of Portland, 50 miles east of the Pa- 


famous 


ch Highway, now |~ : * 
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cific Ocean and 135 miles south of Seattle. e® 


















Gentlemen: 


Name. 


PLEASE USE THE COUPON IN SENDING FOR LITERATURF 
THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Wash. Dept. 62 
Please send me literature concerning the new city ot 
Longview. 1am particularly interested in its opportunities for: 


{ ] Manufacturing 
1 Professional 
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Wholesale 
Home Site 





Address 
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Twelve Tips on Success 
and Happiness 
(Continued from page 529) 
to-morrow! That is the way to 

live unmastered. 

We must not drift nor postpone 
nor wait. We have no time to 
wait for anything. We must act 
and we must be QUICK. 

Don’t defer Happiness as misers 
do. Don’t live squalidly and pile 
up thousands. First, make a home 
—the best you can afford. Then 
bring the fullness of life into that 
home. 

Appreciate what you have al- 
ready got. Then you are fit to 
have more. And add a little bit 
to your Success and Happiness 
every day. 

Don’t depend too much on Hope. 
An ounce of Happiness is worth 
a ton of Hope. Half the time, 
Hope simply means that you're 
fooling yourself. 

Why wait? There are glorious 
days for those who dare take 
them. You can pack the life of a 
whole month, often, into one thrill- 
ing day. 

There are tiny water-flies that 
live in the sun for a single day and 
die. Butthey Live. They fly and 
they flash and they love each other. 
They don’t crouch on the shady 
side of a leaf and hope. 

A man of fifty who has lived 
daily has had 18,000 good days; 
and no one can rob him of what 
those days have given him. 

Make a day your unit. Make it 
a LirE—a complete Life on its 
own. 

This will keep you balanced, and 
balance means sanity, doesn’t it? 

Sweeten every day with a good 
deed and a little fun and romance 
and adventure. 

Don’t let routine swallow up 
your priceless days. Routine is the 
basis of everything, but it is not 
the superstructure. 


Keep AsovE your business not 
under it. If you have money, Own 
it and use a part of it on the art 
of living. 

There was once a wise Teacher 
who said: “Give us each day our 
daily bread.” Yes—each Day— 
our daily bread and our daily 
Work and our daily HAPPINEss. 





The progress of the World de- 
pends upon the. men who walk 
in the fresh furrows and through 
the rustling corn; upon those 
whose faces are radiant with the 
glare of furnace fires; upon the 
delvers in mines, and the work- 
ers in shops; upon those who give 
to the winter air the ringing 
music of the axe; upon those who 
battle with the boisterous billows 
of the sea; upon the inventors and 
discoverers ; upon the brave think- 
ers—Robert Ingersoll. 


SPARK 


MPLOYERS ought to listen 
k. to George F. Johnson, the 

big shoe manufacturer, who 
has been unusually successful in 
handling his workers. 

When he was asked one time if 
he didn’t think labor should be rep- 
resented on the board of directors, 
he answered, “The less boards of 
directors have to do with labor, the 
better for the company. 

“Put the control of labor into 
competent hands,” he says, “and let 
the directors disappear so far as 
the management of labor is con- 
cerned. 

“T have not found in my experi- 
ence that workingmen agree any 
better among themselves than they 
agree with their employers. A 
worker on a board of directors is 
as likely to become unpopular with 
his fellow workers—and I rather 
think more so—as are other 
members of a board of directors.” 

The important thing, in Mr. 
Johnson’s opinion, is to establish 
confidence between the workers 
and the managers, which can be 
done by a constant application of 
the square deal. 

Mr. Johnson wouldn’t advise 
any one to establish a labor policy 
simply because it pays, nor because 
he is seeking the confidence and 
goodwill of his workers, but sim- 
ply because it is in his heart to 
handle things that way. Workers 
have an uncanny way of finding 
out what you're really thinking and 
feeling, no matter what the words 
you may use. 

* * * 

No matter how important you 
may be in your own eyes and in 
the eyes of the members of your 
immediate family, you will prob- 
ably discover if you keep your ears 
open that the world is not partic- 
ularly astonished at your achieve- 
ments. . ; 

Charles M. Schwab says that 
after he had earned his first mil- 
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From Tom Dreier’; 
Anvil ) 


lion or so he thought he was a 
pretty big fellow in the steel in- 
dustry. He was sitting up beside 
his coachman, going down the 
streets of Bethlehem one day, 
when they passed the wife of a 
working man in the mills leading 
a little boy. 

The woman quickly faced the 
little boy around, saying, “Look, 
Willie! There goes Mr. Schwab!” 

Willie looked and anxiously in- 
quired, “Which one?” 

Even the most famous men must 
recognize that there are millions 
of people like the little boy, who 
have absolutely no knowledge of 
them of their achievements. 

x * * 


“Like people, when money isn’t 
working it gets shiftless and ac- 
quires bad habits,” says William 
Feather. And then he adds: “If it 
could speak, how the unborn gen- 
eration would encourage us to save 


our money.” 
* * x 


URING all the centuries of this 

world’s history, its philoso- 
phers have never varied in their be- 
lief in perseverance, and because 
they, themselves, show so clearly 
that success never comes without 
this quality, we just must believe 
in it. 

Of all the rules for success that 
you have seen set down in the 
magazines by men who _ have 
achieved a very great measure of 
success, were there any that did not 
include “hard work” or “persever- 
ance?” 

Even poets discovered long ago 
that the world is for us just what 
we make it, as these lines of 
Goethe’s prove: 

We must not hope to be mowers 

And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Unless we have first been sowers 

And watered the furrows with tears. 
It is not just as we take it, 

This mystical world of ours; 


Life’s field will yield as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers. 








Let’s Nail that Word 
“Sometime” 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


EORGE M. COHAN is said 

never to have used a note 
book to jot down his ideas. In- 
stead, he has always put them to 
work at once. Let him get an idea 
for a new song one day, and as 
likely as not it would be sung in 
one of his shows that night. 

If it “went over,” fine; if it fell 
flat, it would be promptly killed 
and buried. Cohan has always re- 
fused to keep his mind cluttered up 


with plans and ideas to be tried 
out “sometime.” 

Let’s nail that word “sometime” 
for what it is—the most useless, 
growth-retarding word in ouwf 
language. , 

Even a mediocre plan or idea 1s 
worth more to a business if accele- 
rated by the issuing of the order, 
the calling of the conference, the 
putting in of the telephone call, of 
the dictating of the letter, that will 
put Action behind it, than the 
most brilliant plan or idea in the 
world noted down to be taken up 
“sometime.”—Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company’s “Pull-Together.” 
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A Ee i ante ieee 
use the typewriter 


before 


they know how to 


eA World-Wide Triumph 


HE.extraordinary success of 

the New Remington Standard 
12 is not confined to America—it 
extends over the entire civilized 
world. 

No ordinary typewriter could 
have achieved such a universal 
triumph. The success of the Rem- 
ington 12 is the direct result of its 
surpassing qualities. It is built to 
do a bigger and a better day’s work, 
and it is built so well that it has 


established a new standard of 
strength and reliability. These are 
qualities which appeal alike to big 
business and small business—to 
users everywhere. 

The Remington Standard 12 
costs no more than the ordinary 
typewriter. We will gladly place 
one on examination in your own 
office, with no obligation on your 
part. Easy payment terms if de- 
sired. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 
Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Ltd., 68 King St. West, Toronto 


New REMINGTON Standard JJ 


ae 


ae 
— eneisiani tea 


erg 


BELIEVE WE MAKE THE. BEST “TYPEWRITER RIBBON IN THE WORLD-— AND ITS NAME Is PARAGON 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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ch Life Saver for Busy 


T O be successful, you must keep well-posted. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 








| Labor and Wages 














EPORTS received by the United 
States Employment Service show 
that industrial employment is satisfactory 
throughout the country. There is no great 
amount of unemployment apparent in any 
section. The automotive industry is adding 
to its working forces and there is an in- 
creased demand for all classes of farm 
labor in practically every state. There is 
no apparent let-up in building construc- 
tion work. The building of state and 
country roads is well under way, and is 
affording a large amount of employment. 
At a meeting of the anthracite coal 
miners, John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
threatened to call a nation-wide strike of 
bituminous. miners if repudiation of the 
Jacksonville agreement continued. He 
charged that some of the large railroad 
systems and bituminous coal companies are 
in a conspiracy to destroy the union. The 
roads, he declared, had withdrawn from 
the union market, and, at increased ex- 
pense, had begun buying bituminous coal 
in non-union territory. The meeting was 
called to draw up demands to be served 
on the operators for a new wage agree- 
ment replacing the one expiring August 
Since the 2 per cent. quota immigration 
law went into effect last July, the trend 
of common labor has been away from the 
United States instead of inbound, accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Common laborers admitted from 
July, 1924, to April, 1925, were 27,908, 
against 97,826 during the corresponding 
period of the previous year, but 44,750 of 
that class left the country during the same 
time, leaving a deficit of 16,842. 

“While. the ultimate effect of the new 
quota laws at this time cannot be deter- 
mined,” says the report, “the scaling down 
of immigration to about a fifth of what 
it was before the war has the immediate 
effect of stabilizing the growth of our 
population, with the attending result of 
a sustained high wage level. Actual 
money wages in industry to-day are 116 
per cent. above what they were before the 
war. 

“Allowing for the decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, and assum- 






Suggestions for 


ing that the same standard of living pre- 
vailed as existed in 1914, the wage earner 
to-day is about 30 per cent. better off, 
as regards ‘real’ wages, than he was at 
the peak of the wage level of 1920.” 

The Brindell candidates of the Dock 
Builders Union of New York City were 
decisively defeated in the election of offi- 
cers. Charles Johnson, Jr., was elected 
president over Kleng Nelson, the Brindel 
candidate, 1,118 to 226. 

The Eastman Kodak Company distrib- 
uted its fourteenth annual and its larg- 
est wage dividend to employees, amounting 
to $2,806,850. Every employee who has been 
with the company five years or more re- 
ceived as his wage dividend a little more 
than nine weeks’ extra pay. 








Railroads | 




















AY earnings reports of sixty-one 
Class 1 railroads show net operat- 
ing income of $66,215,000, or nearly $12,- 
000,000 more than they reported in May, 
1924. Gross operating receipts totaled 
$437,281,000, against $428,087,000 in May 
last year. The month apparently has done 
much to counteract the comparatively poor 
showing for March and April, and brought 
the five months’ aggregate up to a credit- 
able figure. : 
Freight car loadings for the week ended 
June 20 totaled 982,600 cars, an increase of 
79,054 cars over the corresponding week 
in 1924. Loadings for the week ended 
June 20 compare as follows with weeks 
of this and previous years: 


1925. 1924, 1923. 1922. 
a Sere 982,600 903.546 1,004,982 866,321 
a re 987,196 902,710 1,008,838 848,657 
pS Seer 994,874 910,707 1,012,312 836,000 
SS ae eee 920,514 820,561 932.684 739,559 
MAG = Dacccsicccs 986,209 918,213 1,015,502 806,877 


L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware 
& Hudson Company, appeared before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as spon- 
sor of a new railroad to be constructed 
across the State of Pennsylvania and 
which the sons of E. H. Harriman are 
prepared to finance. The new road, to be 
called the New York, Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh, would consist, according to the 
Loree plan, of the Wabash from Chicago 
to Toledo, of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
from Toledo to Wheeling, of the Pitts- 
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Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 
Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 
A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 
improving this service are welcomed. 


burgh & West Virginia from Wheeling 
to Pittsburgh, and of the proposed 283- 
mile construction from Pittsburgh to 
Easton. From Easton the new road would 
have the choice of reaching New York 
either by the Lackawanna or the Lehigh 
Valley. The total distance from Chicago 
to New York would be 833 miles. Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the first of the opposition witnesses 
to be heard, denied there was any necessity 
for the new railroad. 

For some weeks past it has been evi- 
dent that the railroads, particularly in the 
West, were about to present to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission their case 
for higher fares. Statements issued by 
presidents of the leading Western roads 
indicate that a concerted move will be made 
in the near future. A rate pool, which 
would segregate the proceeds of a gen- 
eral rate increase in the West and from 
which the weaker roads would obtain a 
relatively larger proportion than _ the 
stronger roads, has been suggested by the 
receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. This is in line with the provi- 
sions of the Transportation Act. 

The roads evidently are satisfied with the 
condition of their equipment. Practically 
no orders for cars and locomotives were 
placed in June. Up to the end of May 
there were 35,180 freight and 413 passen- 
ger cars and 373 locomotives ordered in 
the United States. 

An increase of 40 per cent. in commu- 
tation rates on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad within the State of 
New York and an increase of 20 per cent. 
outside the State were put into effect 
July 1. 


i — 


LMOST simultaneously with the ad- 
vance in the price of crude rubber 
to a new high record for the current move- 
ment, and also the highest price recorded 
since 1917, the General Tire and Rubber 
Company announced an advance of 33 1-3 
per cent. in the price of inner tubes. This 
advance, according to reports, is one of 
the largest single movements upward in 
the history of the trade. 
Professor Irving Fisher’s index number 
of American commodity prices for the 
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week ended June 28 was 159.5 per cent. 
of the pre-war level. This compares with 
158 for the previous week and 156.9 two 
weeks ago. 


Continued recession of wholesale prices 
was shown in May, according to the De- 
partment of Labor. The weighted index 
number, which includes 404 commodities 
or price series, declined to 155.2 for May, 


compared with 156.2 for April. 
Wholesale cash prices for commodities 
in New York as of June 30 are compared 





with those for July 1, 1924, in the follow- 
ing table: 

June 30, July 1, 

FOODSTUFFS 1925 . 1924 
Wilcat, ING, A Billessesiccies sco $1.833% $1.34 
Corn, No. 2 yellow Coeccccovecs 1.22 1.19% 
Rye, No. 2, eS eee 1.07% .90 
Dats, No. 2 WRC. 000002000000 56 .64 
Flour, std., Sp. pts.. .....8.00@ 8.50 7.15 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio..... ° 4 .15%4 
Sugar. granulated ... 05 .069 
Butter, cr., 92 score @ 40% 
Eggs, fr.-gath. firsts...... 33@ 34% 27% 
Lard, WEA. OUR cis cne a usics 17.65@17.75 11.50 
ae SN. Gacackssahooeacenen 41.00 27.00 
Beef, fam 0900008 :0:0:00n Oe eaee 21.00 
MET ALS S. - 

I OE ree 23.00 22.50 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh........ 35.00 39.00 
Balad: cc Goicassanoan ceneconssnemae 8.10 7.00 
Ge er 13.50 * rie 
ene. CE. St. Bi. GOR Fs cesiescnis 7.05 
MEE ccna Qacanaenae snes crs eeaenen 57.00 a“ * 
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A’ the end of the fiscal year, June 
30, the Government officials estimat- 
ed a Treasury surplus of $255,000,000 to 
$258,000,000. The expenditures run at 
$3,850,000 a day and the receipts at $7.- 
700,000. June receipts of income and 
profits taxes have exceeded estimates by 
$42,000,000 to $45,000,000. Total expen- 
ditures for the fiscal year will be about 
$3,520,000,000, which is $20,000,000 in ex- 
cess of 1923-1924. Public debts have been 
reduced $723,000,000. It cost $99,545,745 
to finance the soldiers’ bonus. There was 
a balance in the Treasury’s general fund 
of $231,000,000 on June 30. 

The Tariff Commission contemplates to 
recommend in its annual report to Con- 
gress an important change in the basis 
for applying flexible provisions in the 
tariff act. It wants wholesale prices as the 
measure of rate changes instead of produc- 
tion cost. 

At a conference at which Secretary 
Mellon and other Treasury officials, as 
well as Secretary Kellogg and Senator 
Smoot, met a deputation of Italian finan- 
ciers and the Italian Ambassador, Gia- 
como de Martino, the latter expressed the 
determination of the Mussolini government 
to take care of Italy’s war debts. Among 
the remarks the following were partic- 
ularly noted: “Premier Mussolini has di- 
rected me to begin without delay the nego- 
tiations for the settlement of our war 
debt to the United States,” and—“we have 
carefully estimated the limits of our capa- 
city to pay,”—also “It is obvious that a 
settlement practically impossible to ful- 
fill or one which might cause disaster to 
the debtor is not desirable for either of 
US. 

Subsequently an adjournment of nego- 
tiations until August was agreed upon to 
allow Mario Alberte of the Italian dele- 
cation of experts to return to Rome for 

additional data on Italy’s financial capa- 


city. 

The Treasury Department is preparing 
a revenue bill by which 50 per cent. in- 
stead of the present 25 per cent. of State 
tax on inheritance is allowed on the Fed- 
eral inheritance tax in each instance. 
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Business facts — always visible 


in the L.B. Speedac 
‘Because of perfect alignment of the cards 


| poe as a commanding general 
teviews his troops, so the 
modern business man _ reviews 
his business facts in a visible card 
record file. 


But visible files, like troops, 
attain varying degrees of perfec- 
tion. The cards in many files, 
like a squad of raw recruits, soon 
lose their alignment. They slip 
out of place, hide themselves— 
ot hide others. 


Pertinent facts are lost in the 
shuffle—gone when most urgent- 
ly needed. 


But every card in the L. B. 
Speedac, like a West Pointer, re- 
mains perfectly and permanently in 
alignment. For, unlike any other 
visible record file, the cards are 
held on rigid, durable card car- 
rier bars. This insures greater 
speed in finding desired informa- 
\tion, for there is never a hidden 
card in this perfected visible file. 


Especially in records which are 
referred to constantly—such as 
sales records, credit records,stock 
records and card ledgers—this 
perfect, permanent visibility is an 
important factor in “spotlight- 
ing” pertinent business facts and 
promoting file economy. 


And perfect visibility is but 
one of the 8 major superiorities 
of the L. B. Speedac. It was the 
8 major superiorities that led six 
trained engineers of a large pub- 
lic utility and the world’s largest 
department store to select the 
L. B. Speedac. 


Write fori interesting illustrated 
booklet, “New Eyes for Business”. 
It outlines the fundamentals of 
the L. B. Speedac and its tonic 
effect on your card records. Or 
call at the nearest of our 54 sales- 
rooms for a personal demonstra- 
tion of this perfected visible file. 
Consult your phone book. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal cities of United States, 


England and France. Factories: 


Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, New Orleans, London 


ibrary Bureau 


Speedac visible file for every business 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 










































































Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
140 Broadway Fifth Ave. and 44th St. Madison Ave. and 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Condensed Statement, June 30, 1925 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers.......... $175,342,760.18 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. ..... 38,403,613.69 
re 21,522,331.92 
ROE POE PE ee 23,498,801.54 
Loans and Bills Purchased................... 394,639,638.30 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............ 2,081,800.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches....... 5,356,638.39 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 39,290,565.39 
Ee re ee ere 8,032,848.04 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable.... 8,512,184.33 
$716,681,181.78 
LIABILITIES 

ian ence Cas Eandie kandi eae $25,000,000.00 
NS EOE Oe POE EE TT eT er 15,000,000.00 
I, «ik ca pwsuiveseenseasseanedd 5,369,140.95 
$45,369,140.95 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc...... 3,775,262.96 
OPP P OP TCT CCOTE CTT Cr 39,290,565.39 
Outstanding Dividend Checks................ 677,523.00 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks.............. 50,347,224.18 
OOS PCCP TET C TTT PEC CTE Tee 577,221,465.30 
$716,681,181.78 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. | 

A California enterprise with a national reputation Owned by 32,000 stockholders 

DIVIDEND NOTICE COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 38 


A regular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per share upon the common capital 
stock of this company will be paid on July 15, 1925, to shareholders of | 
record at the close of business June 30, 1925. 


Earnings Statement 12 Months to May 31st 


















































1925 1924 Increase 

Gross Operating Revenue $46,067,918 $41,335,730 $4,732,188 
Net Income ....... ......... $17,675,672 $16,462,837 $1,212,835 
Bond Interest and Discount 7,021,961 6,598,375 423,586 
Balance........ $10,653,711 $ 9,864,462 $ 789,249 
Reserve for Depreciation 3,313,526 3,151,902 161,624 
Ss lus $ 7,340,185 $ 6,712,560 $ 627,625 

Accrued Dividends for 12 months: 
On Preferred Stock (6%) ............-.....—------$ 3,261,922 $ 3,214,425° $ 47,497 
On Common Stock (8%) ..........------—---. 3,293,920 2,848,559 445,361 
Bal $ 784.343 $ 649,576 $ 134,767 

Listed on New York, San Francisco and other Stock Exchanges 

San Francisco, California A. F. Hocxenseamer, Vice-President and Treasurer 
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From Swampscott, Mass., where Pregj. 
dent Coolidge has established his Summer 
White House, comes emphatic repulsion 
by the President of Sir Josiah Stamp’s 
demand for a lowering of the American 
customs tariffs with a view to enabling 
Germany to sell more goods here and 
thus assisting her to pay reparations. Sjr 
Josiah, who himself was one of the fram. 
ers of the Dawes plan, made this demand 
before the International Chamber of 
Commerce Congress at Brussels and there. 
by caused considerable unrest, temporarily, 
among delegates from France and Bel- 
gium, as well as other nations, especially 
as tariff reductions in favor of Germany 
were suggested for all of them. President 
Coolidge declared it the policy of the 
United States to help Europe in our own 
way and not to be forced to engage in 
her restoration to prosperity through a 
program that would injure this country 
or involve any compulsory leniency to- 
ward countries owing war debts. 

Two commissions on American-Mexican 
claims are announced to be ready for hear- 
ings, briefs and arguments on damage 
cases between the United States and Mex- 
ico. One is the General Claims Com- 
mission which sits at Washington and is 
composed of C. Van Vellenhovin of Hol- 
land, president; Nathan Miller, former 
Governor of New York, American Com- 
missioner, and G. Fernandez McGregor, 
Mexican Commissioner. The other is the 
Special Claims Commission sitting in 
Mexico City, of which Ernst B. Perry is 
the American Commissioner. Col. Henry 
W. Anderson of Richmond, Va., is the 
American agent for both commissions. 


| Shipping and Trade 


OTAL exports of grain and cereal 

products during May were re- 
corded by the Commerce Department as 
$36,690,000, while the figure for May, 1924, 
was $12,957,000. For the eleven months 
ended May 31 these exports amounted to 
$500,000,000 this year and $219,000,000 in 
1924. 

Authority to sell ships belonging to the 
U. S. Shipping Board has been conferred 
upon Leigh C. Palmer, president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. The board 
acted upon suggestion from President 
Coolidge in this respect, but reserved the 
right to approve or disapprove of sales 
contracts. The main idea is to give more 
initiative to the Emergency Corporation 
for entering upon negotiations for the sale 
of one or more ships. 


Auctions were held on June 30 and July 
1 disposing of extensive housing properties 
at Portsmouth, N. H., belonging to the 
Shipping Board. The properties include 
278 dwellings of which 196 are rented; 
also dormitory buildings, garages, a cafe- 
teria, and a store, all built in 1917-1918. 

Weges on Henry Ford’s transatlantic 
cargo ship Oneida begin with a minimum 
of $100 per month for messmen and or- 
dinar.’ seamen, ranging up to $225 for en- 
gineer' and first officer. The scale is from 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent. in excess of 
ordinezry and also much higher than paid 
by the U. S. Shipping Board which oper- 
ates with an annual loss of $40,000,000. 

On June 30 the Shipping Board 
opened 17 bids for 200 idle Government 














ships. No action on these bids was taken | 


pending the absence of L. C. Palmer, 
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All of this stock having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


New Offering 


200,000 Shares 
Engineers Public Service Company 


$7 Dividend Preferred Stock 


Preferred both as to Assets and Cumulative Dividends. 


Deliverable under 50% paid Allotment Certificates under which each share of Preferred Stock now offered will 
carry one-half share of Common Stock. 


Shares without nominal or par value and without voting rights except in case of dividend default, and otherwise as provided in 
charter. Preferred over the common stock and entitled in liquidation to $100 per share and accrued dividend, plus a premium 
of $10 per share if such liquidation be voluntary. Redeemable as a whole or in part at the option of the Company upon 
thirty days’ notice at $110 per share and accrued dividend. Dividends payable quarterly January 1, April 1, 
July 1 and October 1, the first payment ta be due October 1, 1925. 


Application will be made in due course to list Allotment Certificates on the New York Stock Exchange and the Boston Stock Exchange. 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, Transfer Agent. STONE & WEBSTER, INC., Boston, Transfer Agent. 
THE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK, New York, Registrar. NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON, Boston, Registrar. 





The following information regarding the Company has been summarized 
from letter of Mr. Charles A. Stone, Chairman of the Board of Directors: 


B USINESS * Engineers Public Service Company, organized under the laws of Delaware, has been formed by Stone & Webster, Inc., 
and Associates, to acquire public utility properties directly or through subsidiaries. Through its initial purchase it will acquire 
more than two-thirds of the Common Stock of Virginia Railway and Power Company and will have voting rights in respect to a 
majority of the Preferred Stock of that Company under arrangements whereby it may purchase such Preferred Stock prior to 
July 1, 1926, if it so elects. The Company will acquire at an aggregate price of about $2,500,000, directly or through a subsidiary, the 
entire Capital Stock of Spottsylvania Power Company, a majority interest in coal properties now supplying a_ substantial portion 
of the requirement. of Virginia Railway and Power Company and valuable water power rights and other properties in this territory. 
The policy of the Company will be to acquire additional public utility properties when obtainable on advantageous terms and pursuant 
to this policy several other properties are under consideration. 


The companies initially included furnish electric light and power, street railway and/or gas service in Richmond, Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Suffolk, Petersburg, Hopewell, Fredericksburg and Ashland, Virginia, and Weldon and Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, and sur- 
rounding territory with an aggregate estimated population of about 500,000. The properties include electric generating stations with 
a capacity of 165,000 horsepower, of which 28,000 horsepower is hydro-electric, also rights for further hydro-electric developments of 
over 100,000 hersepower. 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE: The net proceeds from these 50% paid Allotment Certificates and from the sale to the organizers of the 
Company of 400,000 shares Common Stock will provide funds for the purchase of the above Common Stock of Virginia Railway and 
Power Company fur working capital and for other corporate requirements. 


CAP. ITALIZATION * Upon completion of this financing and property acquisitions, the consolidated capitalization of Engineers 
Public Service Company and its public utility subsidiaries will be substantially as follows: 


Raecedaeus Authorized. Outstanding 
Bonds of Subsidiaries and Securities of Leased Company............. ests x $28,014,500 
Preferred Stock and Minority Common of Subsidiaries.................. : 13,277,980 
Preferred Stock ............ LSE E LL RGAE San Sar sian seees wEREEneume ee 400,000 shs. 200,000 shs.* 
(Including $7 Dividend Stock now offered under 50% paid Allot ment Certificates) 
Ro IN 6k oo 8h cans mais ad eeeiss : Se aeeiee 1,000,000 shs. 500,000 shs.** 


(100,000 shares to go with Allotment Certificates and 400,000 shares sold for cash) 
x Principal mortgages closed except for refunding. 
*The full amounts will not be outstanding until the allotment price is paid in full. : ° 
“* The purchasers of 400,000 shares of common stock in connection with such purchase will receive Option Warrants for purchase 
of an_additionak 200,000 shares of common stock on or before January 2, 1928, at $25 per share, thereafter on or before July 1, 1930, 
at $27.50 per share and thereafter on or before January 2, 1933, at $30 per share. Such purchasers will also participate in under- 
writing commissions on this offering. 


EQUITY: The proceeds from sale of 400,000 shares Common Stock for cash gives an equity of more than 50% of the net amount 
— ot ooh e Company on the Allotment Certificates and 25% of the net amount to be received for the Allotment Certificates 
when paid in full. = 


No Preferred Stock, after the first 200,000 shares, shall be issued unless the Company shall have issued junior stocks in excess 
of 500,600 shares Common Stock to be presently issued, for a consideration equal to 25% of the amount received or to be received for 
such Preferred Stock, ali as provided in’ the charter. 


EARNINGS : The consolidated earnings of Virginia Railway and Power Company and subsidiaries and Spottsylvania Power Com- 
pany as compiled from official sources were for the twelve months ending December 31, 1924, after deduction of all prior charges and 
the proportion of earnings and depreciation applicable to minority interests, over 2% times the annual dividend requirements on the 
50% paid Allotment Certificates now offered and for the last 3 calendar years have averaged over twice these requirements. 


SUPERVISION: Stone & Webster, Inc., will be identified with the operation of subsidiary companies of Engineers Public Service 
Company. 
All legal matters in connection with the issue of this Stock will be passed upon by Messrs. Rushmore, Bisbee & Stern of New York 
for the Bankers and by Messrs. Tyler, Tucker, Eames & Wright of Boston for ihe Company. 


PAYMENT: The allotment price of $100 for one share of Preferred Stock together with one-half share of Common Stock is payable 
50% on or about July 7, 1925, subsequent calls to be at intervals of not less than 90 days and no call to be made before Jan. 1, 1926, 
or for more than 10% of the allotment price plus accrued dividend on the amount cf the call. Purchasers have the —. however, 
to make payment in full at any time with adjustment of accrued dividend on amount of payment, and on such ful payment, but 
not before July 1, 1926, unless anticipated by the Directors, will be entitled to receive the certificates for the Preferred Stock so paid 
for and in addition % share ofgCommon Stock with each share of Preferred Stock. . . ‘ 

Transferable Allotment Certificates will be deliverable on or about July 7, 1925. Holders of these Certificates will be entitled to 
receive dividends at the rate of 7% per annum on the amount paid in on the allotment price as shown on the Allotment Certificates, 
when declared as dividends on the Preferred Stock and also any dividnds that may be paid on the Common Stock called for in the 


Allotment Certificate. 


We offer this stock in the form of Allotment Certificates when, as and if issued, subject to approval of legal matters by counsel. 


Price $100 per share—Now payable $50 per share 


Stone & Webster, Inc. Blair & Co., Inc. 
Brown Brothers & Co. Blodget & Co. 


We do not guarantee the statements and figures presented herein, but they are taken from sources which we believe to be reliable. 
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The Backbone of the 
Soft Drink Industry 


Occasionally, when lead- 
ership is sufficiently strong, 
it falls to the lot of one con- 
cern to be the backbone of 
an entire industry. Such 
is the story time has toldof 
the quality of Coca-Cola 
and of the strength of the 
organization back of it. 














The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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president of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration. The largest bid was for all of the 
vessels for scrapping by the Boston Iron 
and Metal Company of Baltimore, at 
price of $1,370,000 for all or specifieg 
prices ranging from $375 to $7. 
038 per vessel. The Perry Brueton Doane 
Company of Philadelphia offered $278,799 
for 171 steel ships on the Atlantic Coast, 
for scrapping. No bid was _ received 
from Henry Ford, although Chairman 
O’Connor of the Shipping Board has been 
in communication with him and a blanket 
bid from him was generally expected, 


Money and Banking | 


Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 




















atest 2 Wks. Year 
Ago Ago 
Gold Reserve ....$2,810,764 $2,821,083 $3,155,579 
Billa DAS Ct. 200000 455,445 417,134 350,131 
Earn. Assets...... 1,030,470 1,064,684 826,260 
Notes in Cir...... 1,634,235 1,659,673 —- 1,843,923 
PABOBIRG 600000050 2,210,414 2,225,606 2,108,459 
BME i caccsccesns 77.0% 76.3% 82.80, 


NEW high mark was set for divi- 

dend and interest disbursements by 
American corporations and the Govern- 
ment on July 1, with a total of $437,900, 
000, $37,000,000 more than the payments 
on July 1, 1924. No wonder that call 
money brought 6 per cent. on the New 
York Stock Exchange just after prepara- 
tions were made to put practically a half- 
billion in checks into the mails. 

In addition to this big concentration of 
funds there have been other influences 
working toward a gradual hardening of 
money rates; the movement of gold this 
year has been out instead of in; discounted 
bills held by the banks have been moving 
upward instead of downward; and _ the 
higher money rates in London than in New 
York have been accomplishing their pur- 
pose of drawing funds from this side. 

Then, too, brokers’ loans have been in- 
creasing, latest estimates indicating that 
they now stand at a total of $1,850,000,000, 
a gain of $100,000,000 in the last month. 

Despite the evidences of firmer money, 
the bond market has held remarkably firm, 
being influenced by a tendency to discount 
a big cut in the maximum surtax rate in 
the Fall, by talk that the long-time trend 
of commodity prices is likely to be down- 
ward, and by an apparently endless flow 
of investment funds. The June average 
was close to the highest for the last eight 
years. 











| Cotton and Grain 


O PTIONS dropped $5 a bale when 
the first important Government re- 
port of the season indicated an acreage 
of 46,448,000, condition on June 25 of 
75.9 per cent., and a crop of 14,339,000 
(equwalent to 500-pound) bales of cot- 
ton. The acreage compares with 42,641,- 
000 a year ago. The June 25 condition 
shows a decline of 0.7 points since May 
25 this year, and compares with 71.2 a 
year ago and a ten-year average of 74.0. 
The indicated crop has been exceeded only 
twice before—in, 1914, when 16,135,000 
were produced; and in 1911, with 15,693,- 
000 bales. 

Reports of drought in Texas have held 
cotton firm in the recent futures trading, 
despite heavy realizing. 

The annual survey by the “Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle” estimates that 
45,381,000 acres have been planted to cot- 
ton this year, which is an increase of 6 
per cent. over the previous record, 1924. 
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FORBES for July 15, 1925 


Cotton spinners of the Manchester dis- 
trict who use American yarns have voted 
by an overwhelming majority to adopt a 
policy of curtailed production by reducing 
the working schedules of their mills by 
gy, hours per week. 

‘C. W. Korell, vice-president of the 
Hamilton National Bank, recently returned 
from a two weeks’ tour of the Southern 
cotton mill district, says: 

“The cotton mills are in better shape 
than they have been for some time. When 
it is considered that the mills have stood 
up against the most trying period in the 
history of the industry, it will be recog- 
nized that fundamental conditions are 
sound. Some of the production problems 
which the mills were obliged to face dur- 
ing the period of high priced cotton were 
well-nigh insurmountable. It is very much 
to their credit that they were able to 
weather the storm. I am entirely opti- 
mistic over the outlook, although I believe 
optimism should be tempered by a spirit 
of conservatism.” 

All the grain markets have recently 
dropped to new lows since the bottom of 
the early Spring decline was reached at 
the beginning of April. Wheat options 
have dipped close to the $1.40 level, and 
corn and rye have declined below the $1 
mark. Prices rally sharply at times when 
the short position becomes too crowded, 
but the market seems to be under the im- 
pression that a large Canadian and Euro- 
pean crop of wheat will make it unneces- 
sary for foreigners to become important 
buyers of American grains this season. 
This conclusion, however, takes a whole lot 
for granted, and at current levels the grain 
markets are finding more buyers who are 
ready to bet against ready-made opinions. 








(Other Important Items 














Sales of ordinary life insurance in this 
country in May amounted to $732,952,000, 
according to the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. This is an increase of 
16 per cent. over figures for May, 1924. 

The same interests who have developed 
the Morris Plan Industrial Banking have 
organized the Morris Plan Securities 
Corporation with a backing of $20,000,000, 
to sell bonds to the masses. 

The Foundation Company of New York 
has signed a contract with the Govern- 
ment of Greece involving $26,000,000 for 
drainage and irrigation work in that coun- 
try. This is one of the largest contracts 
ever made with a foreign country for an 
industrial development to be carried out 
by Americans. 

As a direct result of the recent tariff 
barrier erected by England against the 
importation of American-made hosiery, 
the Richmond Mills Hosiery Mills, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., will start construction 
the latter part of the month on a plant 
costing $150,000 within a short distance 
of London. 

The Department of Commerce announces 
that according to a summarization of the 
data collected at the biennial census of 
manufacturers, 1923, the value of prod- 
ucts (at factory prices) of manufactur- 
ing establishments in New York aggre- 
gated $8,960,693,000. This aggregate re- 
presents an increase of 28.5 per cent. 
as compared with $6,973,506,000 in 1921. 
These figures relate to manufacturing 
establishments whose output during the 
year was valued at $5,000 or more. The 












Wisconsin “X,” 414” 
x 5”, 4-cylinder; 40 
H.P. at 1000, 47 H.P. 
at 1200; 56 HP. at 
1500; 63 H.P. at 1800; 
and 67 H.P. at 2000 
R.P.M. 


Wisconsin “W,” 4%” 
x 5”, 4-cylinder; 32 
H.P. at 1000; 39 H.P. 
at 1200; 46 H.P. at 
1500; and 53 H.P. at 
2000 R.P.M. 


Wisconsin “S-U,” 4” 
x 5”, 4-cylinder; 20 
H.P. at 1000; 43 H.P. 
at 1500; and 50 H.P. 
at 2000 R.P.M. 
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Wisconsin Model 
“XK” 
Four Cylinders 


ORE ton miles at less cost 
—in six words, that is the 
Wisconsin story for both 


truck builder and truck owner. 


To the truck manufacturer, these 
super motors offer additional sav- 
ings through lower first cost and 
simplified power-buying. 


For the truck owner, they write 
a better cost record. 


Years of development of the high- 
efficiency 
have brought it to a point where 
Wisconsin motors produce—con- 


sistently—‘More Power per Cubic 
Inch.” 


overhead-valve type 


If you have a car, truck or bus to 
power, write for our booklet, 
“Buying Power on a _ Business 
Basis.” Interesting! 


WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE 


WISCONSIN 
+ 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS 
ON OUR RECORD 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1925 


ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts . . . . . . . «» $107,352,985.07 
U.S. Bonds and Certificates . ... . 6,020,000.00 
Other Bonds and Investments. . .. . 9,469,024.89 





Banting fiowse . 4 4 <3 6 st ts 1,500,000.00 
Acceptances . . : 6,388,330.61 
Cash due from Banks sail U. s. Tedeiedie ‘ 46,260,338.98 
ee 592,377.47 
$177,583,057.02 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock. . . . . $4,500,000.00 
Surplus . . . . . . . 15;500,000.00 
Undivided Profits .. . ___1,666,658.52 — 2:1,666,658.52 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest,etc.. . . . . 661,330.34 
Cisemiagtion .« « 4s 6 ts ce : 345,797.50 
ye a a 9,404,924.43 
Other Liabilities. . . . 2... ..., 824,159.74 
Deposits: 
Individuals . . . . $103,588,937.38 
Banks . ... 41,091,249.11 144,680,186.49 
$177,583,057.02 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 





MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET on 5% investments in 


MIAMI,FLORIDA 


, Get this high interest rate safely through our First 

on select income- “7 properties in > ig fastest. a 
city in the U. S., where money earns a wages. Interest paid 
two weeks in axivance, no expense, worry. Denominations 
$100 up. Remember—8&% came will double your money 
in 9 years. Don’t put it off—write today for booklet of 
valuable information 


(G Check here if you want details of our Partial 
Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 


MINE ey 2 0e ceare avs, ki eae ed Rk eth a oaheupiaane Seats 

















| BOOKS BY B. C. FORBES 
Men Who Are Making America $3.00 Forbes Epigrams.............. $2.00 
Keys to Success............... 2.00 Men Who Are Making the West 2.00 
Sent Postage Prepaid 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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average number of wage earners em. 
ployed . during 1923, 1,150,901, exceeded 
by 15 per cent. the number reported fo; 
1921, 1,000,414; and the total wage pay. 
ments in 1923, $1,582,006,000, shows an 
increase of 21.4 Per cent., as compared 
with $1,303,421,000 in 1921. 














] International 








ee > 
At the third annual convention oj 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at Brussels, Belgium, representa- 
tives of Great Britain, Belgium, France 
and Italy expressed strong doubts of the 
eventual outcome of the Dawes schedule 
for German reparations, and of war debts 
settlements generally. These doubts were 
apparently quieted by the addresses of 
leading American representatives. John 
W. O'Leary, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, called at- 
tention to the improved industrial condi- 
tions of France, Belgium and Italy, and 
the re-establishment of sound money in 
England and emphasized that the great 
requirement was restoration of mutue} 
confidence which must rest on the integriy y 
of international obligations and the fun/(- 
ing of debts. S. Parker Gilbert, the Genet al 
Agent for Reparations, dwelled on the 
many beneficial effects on the prosperity 
of Germany which had already resulted 
from the Dawes plan and expressed the 
conviction that in spite of the difficulties 
voiced by British and other European 
delegates, enough helpful forces were in 
operation to secure an eventual solution 
of the whole problem. 

Great Britain—Labor troubles and _ in- 
creasing unemployment are harassing the 
British Government. Coal mines and rail- 
ways are the centers of the unsolved prob- 
lems. Waning foreign trade adds to the 
unrest. Representatives of miners and of 
the trades union Congress called on 
Premier Baldwin, Austin Chamberlain and 
other Ministers to urge nationalization of 
mines and promotion of trade with Russia, 
but the Premier expressed the belief that 
nationalization would increase the cost of 
production and that the trade with Russia 
was not hampered by diplomatic relations. 

In this connection it is reported that 
there are 200,000 fewer coal miners at 
work than a year ago, many mines having 
been closed, and that the average cost of 
coal mining is 13 shillings 6% pence per 
ton, due to a seven-hour workday and 
high wages, while the cost in France and 
Germany is about 7% shillings, so that 
no -coal can be exported from England 
to these countries. Coal exports so far 
this year are 1,500,000 tons below the 
same period last year. 

Total gold holdings of the Bank of 
England at last report were £157,183,845, 
as compared with £128,261,164 for the 
same week in 1924. The present hold- 
ings are the largest ever recorded, and 
the largest before the war were #43,- 
634,723 on Jan. 28, 1914. 

France.—By a vote of 330 to 34 in the 
Chamber of Deputies and 273 to 11 in the 
Senate, Finance Minister Joseph Caillaux 
succeeded in getting passed a bill whose 
purpose is to relieve the Treasury’s short- 
age due to continual repayment of national 
defense bonds, and to pave the way for a 
complete return to a gold basis. The bill 
provides for the printing of 6,000,000,000 
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more paper francs, an equal increase in 
the advances to the State by the Bank of 
France, and for the issuance of gold parity 
bonds exchangeable for national defense 
bonds maturing in July and September. 
Exact terms of the new gold bond issue 
are to be fixed by Government decree. 
The acceptance of the gold parity bonds in 
payment of the maturing defense bonds is 
not io be obligatory. Under the new 
provisions the circulation of bank notes 
wil now amount to 51,000,000,000 francs 
instead of 45,000,000,000 and the advances 
to the State by the Bank of France will 
be 32,000,000,000 francs instead of 26,000,- 
000,000. 

War against the Riffs in Morocco con- 
tinues to be carried on in the territory 
where the Riffs are said to encroach on 
French rights. Only Colonial troops and 
the Foreign Legion has so far been em- 
ployed and only on the defensive, but the 
losses are said to have been large, and 
an offensive campaign with much increased 
forces is contemplated, depending on the 
consent of Spain and England. 

For the first five months of this year 
French exports exceeded imports by 
2,272,000,000 francs, This is an increase 
of about six billion francs over the same 
period in 1924 and three times higher than 
the balance for 1913. The exports were 
12,609,000 tons of commodities valued at 
18,117,000,000 francs while those for 1924 
were lower in tonnage but higher in value. 
The new excess of exports this year is 
due to reduced imports. These amounted 
to 18,918,000 tons valued at 15,845,000,000, 
as against 4,608,000 tons and 827,000,000 
francs more for the five months in 1924. 

Germany—Total gold holdings of the 
German Reichsbank were  1,061,641,000 
marks, which represents an increase of 
$147,035,594 or 619,763,000 gold marks over 
the reserve on April 30 when the lowest 
point since the war was reached.” 

Germany’s imports for May were valued 
at 1,084,000,000 marks and the exports at 
732,000,000. 

According to the information service of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York 
the German potash syndicate and the vari- 
ous French potash interests have made a 
new agreement by which the world mar- 
kets for potash are divided on the basis 
of 70 per cent. to Germany and 30 per 
cent. for the French industry, whose mines 
are all located in Alsace. A general in- 
crease of the prices is expected. 

The money market is exceptionally tight, 
according to official advises recorded in 
Washington. Total assets of the six prin- 
cipal banks increased from 4.3 billion to 
4.7 billion marks, with similar increases in 
discounts, current liabilities and deposits. 

Severe depression in the coal and iron 
business during the past year, combined 
with general severe financial stringency, 
has made inevitable a long period of con- 
solidation and reorganization in the Ger- 
man Konsern groups similar to that which 
has prevailed in other branches of industry 
and commerce during the past year. 

Greece has had a bloodless revolution, 
placing General Pangalos in power. He 
was seconded by the navy as well as the 
army. A proclamation promises punish- 
ment for  profiteers and _ relief for 
refugees. 

Disturbances in Canton and Shanghai, 
China, continue, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment demands a readjustment of treaties 
with European powers, with abolition of 
extraordinary privileges and immunities 
for their nationals. 
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System securities. 








- In The Central Offices 


te Bell System—the A.T. & T. and Associated 
Companies—with its 16,000,000 telephones, re- 
quires the use of 6,000 central offices. 

More than switchboards alone are needed for their 
functioning. In the larger offices especially, the visitor 
sees other equipment of great magnitude and com- 
plexity—huge frames which distribute the incoming 
wires to their switchboard terminals, testing appa- 
ratus, power plants, and much more. 

Over one-fifth ($509,000,000) of the Bell System’s 
physical property consists of this operating equip- 
ment. Each central office unit is a component part 
of a nationwide mechanism which each day trans- 
mits 46,000,000 telephone calls. 

This plant is part of the property .nderlying Bell 


The dividend rate of the stock of the A. T. &T., parent company 
of the Bell System, is 9%. This investment stock can be bought 
in the open market to yield a good return. Write for booklet, 
“*Some Financial Facts.”’ : 











BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ne 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
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We have prepared an 
analysis of 


American Linseed Co. 


Including comment on Business, 
Earnings and Financial Position. 


Please Request F-715 


CARDEN, GREEN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
43 Exchange Place New York 

















THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


_ Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 























Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 
Read ‘Men Who Are Making 
$3.00. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


are bound to become bigger. 
America’ by B. C. Forbes. 














We offer the 





COMMON STOCK 


of a company whose busi- 
ness is closely allied to 
banking, but whose loans 
are doubly secured. 


This company has _ paid 
dividends of 10% on its 
stock for the past six years. 


Its management enjoys 
the highest standing among 
leading banks of New 
York and Chicago. 


We shall be pleased to send 
complete description of this 
security upon request. 


Ask for circular T30. 


Bauer Pond # Vivian. 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE =~ NEW YORK. 
TMEPNOHE - BROAD 38260 














No Mystery 
—yjust Common Sense 


In law, medicine, and 
other affairs outside our 
own business, we consult 
specialists—would ques- 
tion the sanity of any who 
did not. 


Should not this same rule 
of common sense be car- 
ried to investment mat- 
ters, where specialized 
knowledge can so obvi- 
ously be turned to your 
advantage—and profit? 
You, too, can profit 
You can secure specialized in- 


vestment counsel, backed by 
our 2l-year successful record. 


A typical case shows the value 
of such service—26% average 
annual profit for nine years 
for an individual. 

How it was done—how it can 
be duplicated now—in a Spe- 
cial Folder. This, and sample 
bulletins free on request. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St.. New York 

















Send me data described above 


Noyce sac cakeis aveseseieie ein 
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S. W. Straus, 
Straus & Company, declares that America 
is in the midst of an era of building con- 


president of S. W. 


struction of such 
magnitude as no 
nation in history 
ever dreamed of 
undertaking. He 
predicted that last 
year’s new _ build- 
ing record of $5,- 
750,000,000 would 
be exceeded by 
$250,000,000 in 1925. 
“With a $6,000,000,000 building program 
outlined for the year,” he said, “all busi- 
ness must move forward along prosperous 
lines; all trades and industries will be 
benefited. We have entered a sweeping 
cycle of rebuilding. Every city in the nation 
to-day is confronted by the fact that it 
must practically rebuild itself. They al- 
ready are doing it as rapidly as the tools 
and implements of the builder permit. 

“In every American city there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of apartments, in- 
dividual homes and tenements which are 
obsolete. They were erected only fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five years ago. To-day 
they are marked for demolition by the on- 
coming forces of progress. Since the end 
of the war building operations in this 
country have been gradually mounting 
toward higher levels. There have been 
brief periods of recession, but the general 
trend of building operations has been con- 
tinually upward. A decade or so ago, 
or even less, you and I thought in terms 
of millions. To-day we think in terms 
of billions.” 

















* %* * 


“Tt takes only 10 per cent. in actual 
movements of the volume of freight to 
make the difference between what may be 
considered bad and good times,” says Frank 
H. Alfred, president of the Pere Mar- 
quette Railway. “The railway industry 
has not attained the 10 per cent. over 
1924 figures but there are promises that 
this may be reached soon. Any untoward 
social or economic condition that arises 
at this time may have a serious effect on 
our immediate business future. One dis- 
turbing element in the railroad industry 
at present is the so-called Hoch-Smith 
resolution that has for its purpose some 
revolutionary changes in the plan of 
rate-making, changes which at best would 
involve experiments that in cases might 
spell disaster to some railroads.” 


* * * 


Fred W. Sargent, new president of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, de- 
clares that “the most important thing 
right now is a rate level that will en- 
able the railways of the northwestern ter- 
ritory to earn not only 534 per cent., con- 
templated by the Transportation act, but 
a surplus that can be diverted to additions 
and betterments. The railroads that are 
obliged to contend with the Winters in our 
territory cannot under present costs con- 
tinue to haul 2,000 pounds one mile for 
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an average charge of slightly more than 
one cent. I believe our shippers and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission recog- 
nize this fact and are willing to grant a 
moderate increase. I believe such an in- 
crease would mean much to the prosperity 
of the people in the territory we serve, 
Among other things, it would help stabi- 
lize employment, and I feel that our 
Northwestern family of 45,000 employees 
who are trying so earnestly to serve the 
public are entitled to regular and continu- 
ous work. The stockholders are entitled 
to a better return. In no year since the 
war have the railroads in our territory 
earned anywhere near 534 per cent., and 
even such an amount if earned would be 
too low. The Supreme Court has held in 
various cases, some recently, that a return 
of less than 7 or 8 per cent. if applied to 
public utilities is confiscatory.” 


*x* * x 


Howard Elliott, chairman of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway and a director of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, who 
recently returned 
from a 4,000-mile 
inspection trip of 
the Burlington sys- 
tem finds conditions 
generally satisfac- 
tory and optimism 
prevailing through 
the region he tra- 
versed. “Business 
everywherethrough 
the West appears 
rather quiet,’ Mr. Elliott said. “This 
condition is by no means alarming, and I 
suppose it reflects merely a general hesi- 
tation pending the final results of the 
year’s crop. There’s a feeling of hope- 
fulness among the people with whom I 
talked. The existing crop situation along 
the Burlington reflects lack of moisture 
in many sections. This is particularly 
evident in the wheat crop in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. The corn crop 
needs moisture, but looks satisfactory.” 

















* * * 


Voicing dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent tendency toward too much credit, 
Charles E. Treman, president of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association, told 500 
delegates at the 32d annual convention 
that it “was time to put on the brakes on 
spending for unnecessary articles and 
luxuries. Credit has got to stop some- 
where and it has already gone too far.” 
President Treman, however, expressed 
optimism as to industrial and financial 
affairs in the country. “He must be a 
rank pessimist,” he said, “who does not 
see steps of progress in the past year.” 


* * * 


“We look forward to increasing busi- 
ness in the Autumn,” said General James 
G. Harbord, president of the Radio Corp. 
of America. “We feel encouraged re- 
garding the outlook for Fall business. 
Billings and sales are beginning to show 
an increase. The second quarter was a 
dull period. This was brought about by 
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the flooding of the market with cheap sets 
but trese have been absorbed to such an 
extent that the industry will progress in 
a hea’ hy manner. There are no radical 
chang’; contemplated in the construction 
of rad o sets for the fall. The experimen- 
tal stege of radios has practically been 
eliminated and radio sets of the better 
make have been more or less standardized. 
On the whole, I feel encouraged regarding 
the outlook for the radio industry and 
think that the business of the company 
will be better this year than last year.” 





New Business Bvoks 


“Commercial Year-Book of the 
Soviet Union,” compiled and edited by 
Louis Segal and A. A. Santalov, pub- 
lished by B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New 
York. Price $2.50. 

This book, the first of its kind ever 
issued, satisfies a long-felt want amongst 
business men for a reference book con- 
taining information about the agriculture, 
industry, foreign trade, finance, etc.. of 
Russia to-day. Also contains valuable in- 
formation on such subjects as_ political 
organization, education, labor problems and 
the co-operative movement of the Union 
of Socialist Republics. 


* * * 


“Economics of Our Patent System,’ 
by Floyd L. Vaughan, Ph.D. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price $2.50. 

Covers an important subject in a com- 
prehensive and thorough manner. The 
author discusses, as the background of the 
problem, the causes of invention, the his- 
tory of patents, salient features of the 
present patent law, and the justification of 
patents. He then takes up the various 
patent pools and patent consolidations, the 
subject of unfair competition, the suppres- 
sion of patents, other evils of the patent 
system, and the discouragement of invent- 
ors. His final chapter, on remedies, deals 
with the social cost of the patent system, 
the demand for the abolition of patents, 
and proposals for the improvement of the 


patent system. 
* * * 


“Purchasing Power of the Con- 
sumer,” published by the A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago. Price $4. 

In this volume are presented the three 
studies receiving the awards in the J. 
Walter Thompson Prize Essay Contest 
for essays on the subject: “A Statistical 
Index of the Purchasing Power of the 
Consumer in the United States.” These 
studies offer definite, valuable contributions 
to the development of a trustworthy tech- 
nique in measuring the buying capacity of 
consumers living in different parts of the 
country, in different and varying types of 
communities, and under divergent condi- 
tions of prosperity or depression. 





Instructive 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

Your articles brim with a vitality that 
is encouraging, entertaining, illuminating, 
and highly instructive, all done up in one 
package. Your page of “Thoughts on 
Life and Business” is the equivalent of 
sermons in abridged but highly concen- 
trated form. 


H. H. C. FISHER, 
Hazelton, Pa. 














Dependability 


Ocean travel today is dependable. Even the roughest 
weather means little difference in the running time of 
our giant liners. Ports are reached on schedule, a feat 
rarely accomplished by the smaller ships of yesterday. 


And insurance, as written today by the strongest 
companies, is dependable. Not even the sweeping storms 
of conflagration or the adverse winds of bad loss years 
can drive it off its course. The stately ship is bound 
for port on an even keel. 


The Fidelity-Phenix is one of America’s greatest Fire 
Insurance companies. Its policies are contracts of 
sound indemnity. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO- 


80 MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK,NY. 


CASH CAPITAL 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ERNEST STURM PAUL L. HAID 
Chairman of the Board President 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 




























6.10% on Your July Funds 


STRAUS safety and a yield as high as 6.10% can be 
obtained on July investments, by making a selection 
from our current offerings of first mortgage bonds. 
Write for literature describing securities embodying 
safety, attractive yield, wide diversification, and a 
steadily broadening outside market. Ask for 


BOOKLET G-1511 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 » INVESTMENT BONDS » INCORPORATED 









Straus Bui_pInG Straus BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
New York CHICAGO 
Straus BuILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 
© 1925—S. W. 8. & Co., Inc. 
—_—$$——— 























What Book Do You Want? 


If you can’t get it yourself, why not let us buy it for you? 

Books sent anywhere at publisher’s price plus cost of postage. 

(Books published by us sent anywhere in the United States postage free.) 
Address, Manager Book Dept., FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Normal Federal Income Tax 








We have prepared a 
Special List containing 
a number of carefully 
selected issues in this 
group. The yields range 
from 7.00% to 7.50%. 


A copy of thés hist will 
be furnished investors 
upon request. 
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| About Important People | 











RED W. SARGENT, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel for the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway and 
its affiliated line, the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, was elected pres- 
ident of both lines upon the retirement 
of Chairman Marvin Hughitt and Pres- 
ident William H. Finley. The office of 
chairman was discontinued by both roads. 
Sosthenes Behn, president of the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, was elected a director of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

R. C. Adams and E. J. Quintal were ap- 
pointed vice-presidents of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. 

Delos W. Cooke was elected a director 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, to suc- 
ceed C. A. Peabody, resigned. 

James A. Hill, president of the Knick- 
erbocker Fuel Company, has been elect- 
ed a director of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company. 

Charles W. Mulhausen, for the last 
twenty years Comptroller of the Central 
Savings Bank of New York City, upon 
completion of fifty years of service with 
the bank, was notified of his appointment 
as third vice-president. 

Edwin Baxter, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, was named a 
vice-president of the Trust Divison of the 
Ohio Bankers Association. 

William H. Boshart was elected presi- 
dent of the Owens Bottle Company, to 
succeed E. D. Libbey, who resigned. 

N. M. Rice, for five years general pur- 
chasing agent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, was elected 
vice-president in charge of purchases and 
stores. 

The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Newton E. Stout, deceased, 
has been sold to Henry Thompson Bush- 
nell for $106,000, and the membership of 
Ralph L. O’Hara, deceased, has been sold 
to Alfred M. Morris for $106,000, un- 
changed from last previous sale. 

George G. Haven, Jr., and Hugh B. 
McIntyre have been admitted to mem- 
bership in the New York Stock Exchange. 

John Foster Dulles and Loyall A. Os- 
borne were named directors of the Amer- 
ican Bank Note Company. 

John F. Macomber, Herbert F. Wins- 
low and Frederick Ayer were elected di- 
rectors of the United Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Company, to fill vacancies. 

Richard D. Harris, vice-president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, was elected 
president for the 1925-26 term to succeed 
Edward R. Bartlett, Jr., who has served 
two terms. 

John J. Bryant, Jr., of James H. Oli- 
phant & Co., was elected president of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange to succeed “Leeds 
Mitchell. Ernest A. Hamill was re-elect- 
ed treasurer. 

Lawrence A. Coleman has been elected 
to the vice-presidency of the United Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company. 

William D. Mitchell, of St. Paul, was 
appointed as Solicitor General of the 
United States. 

F. A. Merrick was elected a director 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company to succeed A. G. 
Recker, deceased. 

T. B. Macaulay has been elected a 
director of the American Superpower 
Corporation. 
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BRADERMANN 
SERVICE— 


[ WHAT IT IS ] 


AMARKET and ex- 
change, national in 
scope, where First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds of 
the leading houses can be 
bought, sold, and quoted 
at a moment’s notice. 


ADVANTAGES 


BUYERS get only seasoned and 
tested bonds of the leading first 
mortgage bond houses at con- 
siderable savings. 

SELLERS get the best market 
prices for their bonds. 


GUARANTEE 


All bonds passing through 
BRADERMANN SERVICE are 
guaranteed against fraud, theft, 
or any other invalidating factor 
by the National Surety Company. 


Send for booklet “Maintaining 
a National Market” and cur- 
rent offering list number 2. 











M.W.BRADERMANN Co. 


Incorporate 
60 Broadway 
New York City 


Hanover 
704-4 














Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 





Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Association 


PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and threughout the South 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Sturdy Resistance Reveals a Strong Technical 
Position—Broad Upswing Probable 


By J. G. Donley 





IKE business, the stock market has 
been holding up unusually well for 
the dull season of the year. 

Although June is traditionally a month 
of liquidation and declining prices on the 
Stock Exchange, the extreme decline in 
the average of 50 stocks this year has 
been only three points in even figures, and 
the market quickly recovered two points 
of this loss and has tenaciously held its 
gain. The vitality of the market and its 
buoyancy, even in a state of compar- 
ative stabilization, has been repeatedly 
shown by the readiness with which, when 
one edge is depressed, another bobs up. 

But, just as declines in groups or spe- 
cial stocks do not go far and seem to 
transmit an upward pressure to other 
sections of the list, so do advances have 
a way of petering out and finding an off- 
setting influence in drives against special 
issues or monetary sinking spells in groups 
or the general list. It is to be noted, 
however, that activity increases on the 
upswings and decreases on the down- 
swings. And all the time indications are 
increasing of accumulation in various 
leading stocks. 

When the move in the oils petered out 
on their recent upswing, the motors were 
taken up for a whirl which carried two 
or three of them to new high records for 
the year. And though these moves ap- 
parently lacked the persistent buying that 
carries stocks through major upward 
movements, the issues affected were es- 
tablished on higher ground, holding a good 
part of their gains. 

There is apparently nothing in the out- 
look to bring about an important decline; 
therefore, it is logical to expect that the 
next broad movement will be upward. 

Money rates have hardened rather more 
than expected with the mid-year settle- 
ments, but this situation is generally con- 
ceded to be a temporary condition which 
will rapidly pass with the return of divi- 
dend and interest money- to the chief fi- 
nancial center. This development may 
be looked upon as offering a reassuring 
explanation of the market’s recent waiting 


attitude. With money again in free sup- 
ply, such a boost is likely to be given to 
leading stocks by speculative cliques that 
a large public following will come flock- 
ing back to their old favorites. 

Outside the market, greatest encourage- 
ment is furnished by the reassuring crop 
news. On favorable weather and denials 
of black rust damage wheat has gone 
back close to the $1.50 level for futures. 
Fair crops at good prices still seem to 
be on the cards—and this would be about 
the best that could happen under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The most notable thing in the business 
news is the absence of acute Summer 
dullness in any important direction. The 
automobile industry, which is being close- 
ly watched because of the prominence of 
motor stocks in this year’s speculation, 
showed only about one-fifth as much de- 
cline from April to May this year as in 
1924, and the volume of business is re- 
ported as about one-third larger for May, 
1925, than for that month a year ago. 
Freight car loadings have also held above 
previous records for the season; pre-in- 
ventory dry goods sales at wholesale have 
set a record for the last five years; ani 
the decline in iron and steel production 
has been somewhat less than the usual 
mid-season experience. Building opera- 
tions have been one of the surprises of 
the year, holding well up to previous high 
records. 

It is somewhat early to count our tax- 
reduction chickens, but the eggs seem to be 
all set for the hatching of a 25 or 20 per 
cent. maximum surtax rate in the fall. 
Wall Street draws much comfort from the 
favorable attitude of senators who opposed 
the last Mellon proposals, and from the 
treasury figures which seem to make a 
sizable reduction fairly certain. 

Lower taxes, a prosperous agricultural 
community, along with a larger volume 
and increased velocity of general business, 
and, consequently, expanding railroad and 
industrial earnings, will probably be the 
combination which will justify a vigorous 
rise im security prices. 
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Spurt in Rubber 


U S. RUBBER has finally broken 
e through the 50 level. As the stock 
crossed 50, one floor trader, who had 
been sticking close to the Rubber post 
for several weeks and had gotten a line 
on the quality of the buying, was ready 
to wager that it would move twenty-five 
points up before ten down. He was readily 
taken up, because Wall Street through 
several months of inertia in this stock had 
come to the conclusion that there was a 
heavy weight tied to it. But now the 
impression is gradually spreading that 
Rubber has been under extensive accu- 
mulation and that conditions are ripe for 
a forward swing to discount the larger 
profits in the tire branch of its busines, 
its preparedness in making forward com- 
mitments in crude rubber, and the com- 
ing into bearing on a large scale of its 
plantations in Sumatra and Malaya. On 
this last point the following official state- 
ment is interesting : 

“While much has been heard of foreign 
domination of crude rubber production, 
the United States Rubber Company has 
done more than its share in making 
America independent of any domination. 
With a serious crude rubber shortage 
forecast by experts within the next five 
or six years, the company, with a rapidly 
increasing yield from its great plantations, 
stands alone among American rubber 
manufacturers in being able to take care 
of itself to a substantial extent in any 
shortage that may occur.” 

The total plantation holdings of U. S. 
Rubber are given as 111,158 acres, of 
which 75,000 will be planted by the end 
of this year, 


Steel Again A Buy 


Dipping to within about two points of 
its low point of the year, Steel common 
recently ran into the sort of scale buying 
in volume that usually marks the turn- 
ing point. The seasonal decline in mill 
operations has been much less this year. 
than last, and already there are indica- 
tions that big consumers can not stay much 
longer out of the market. 


Jordan’s Prospects 


When Jordan Motor dropped from 5914 
to 391%4 this year, an over-enthusiastic 
pool saw rosy hopes go glimmering. But 
perhaps the pool had been able to get from 
under; one never knows just how pool 
accounts stand. Anyway the crowd that 
had been working Jordan has also been 
working two or three high-flyers where 
the market quotations were to intrinsic 
values as seven is to one—or some such 
ratio. And when things did not go right 
with their highly speculative holdings, 
they did not go right with Jordan either. 
Now there is new market management 
for Jordan and the stock seems likely to 
make good. There are only 126,000 shares 
outstanding, which should be an easy task 
for a well-managed pool, and there are 
semi-official intimations that earnings may 


be expected to equal about $15 a share 
this year, which should be sufficient am- 
munition. 


Sugar Outlook Better 


Those who have poured laboriously over 
all the statistics have reached the con- 
clusion that better days are in store for 
the sugars, particularly the beet sugar 
companies—and in this group, particularly 
Great Western Sugar, which is an $8 divi- 
dend payer with a good margin of safety. 
At its current price, around 106, the yield 
is better than 7% per cent. 


A Low-Priced Rail 


It is difficult nowadays to spot an at- 
tractive low-priced rail. Many that were 
low in price two or three years ago have 
graduated out of that classification. Every- 
thing points to a good rail market in the 
Fall, probably the biggest rail market that 
Wall Street has seen since the old days. 
May earnings were decidedly good, the 
troublesome Northwestern situation is 
likely to be straightened out, and the 


“merger wheels may run more smoothly 


before long. A good low-priced rail should 
be an attractive purchase, and Wabash 
common seems to be such a stock. In- 
cidentally, Wabash “A,” paying $5 and 
earning it with a comfortable margin, 
and selling around 67 where the yield is 
7% per cent. is also quite attractive and 
could easily find buyers on a 6% per 
cent. basis. The Wabash stocks have 
maintained for long such a degree of 
activity as to suggest that accumulation 
is going on around current prices. The 
road was thoroughly reorganized ten 
years ago, and to-day the funded debt 
is only a little over 52 per cent. of the 
total capital stock. 
Marland Pays Notes 


That Marland Oil is in a splendid cash 
position is revealed by the recent an- 
nouncement that the two-year 5 per cent. 
notes which were sold last year are 
gradually being retired. About $4,000,000 
of the original $20,000,000 issue has been 
retired, and it is expected that another 
big block will be redeemed before the end 
of 1925. At current prices Marland looks 
like an attractive purchase. 


Studebaker Points Upward 


Studebaker has been getting its share 
of the motor business this year—and 
probably a little bit more. But the stock 
has not yet had its share of the boom in 
the motors. It isn’t an easy proposition 
to move a stock when there are 1,875,000 
shares outstanding. There has to be some 
uniformity of opinion among holders as 
to the higher levels at which the stock is 
due to sell; or there must be an iron-clad 
pool with big resources. Probably the 
first condition will eventually swing 
Studebaker into line. It is reported in 
the Street that those close to the com- 
pany are bullish on the stock and that 
they have been rather liberal purchasers 
recently. The market action of Stude- 
baker suggests that the supply at current 
levels—around 47-48—is dwindling. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing | 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Stock Par Amt. Out. Book Earns 
000 omit Val. 1924 
Air Reduction.......... No $191* 60 $8.48 
Allied CREM. «...0.05:65::00% No 2,178* 69 1.25 
Allis-Chalmers ......... 100 26,000 158 8.02 
Amer. Beet. Sugar...... No 150* 126 6.10¢ 
Amer. Bosch Mag....... No 138* 52 0.78 
Aenek, MEARS s crscis cas acescodss 100 41,233 205 20.51 
Amer. Car & Fdy............ No 600* 129 6.774 
Amer. Hide,. pfd........ 100 11,048 92 4.13 
pn aa: > eR rae 100 7,500 Nil 11.36 
Amer. Linseed.......... 100 16,750 137 0.39 
Amer. Locomotive....... No 500* 118 9.80 
Pr ae | re No 592* 53 5.00 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref..... 100 60,998 146 12.60 
Amer. Steel Fdys....... No 903* 55 5.63 
Amer. Sugar Ret............. 100 45,000 141 18.15 
Amer. Tel. Ge Tele os. cscs 100 917,344 117 11.31 
Amer. W. W. & El...... 20 10,000 13 1.98 
Amer. Woolen.......... 100 40,000 168 Nil 
Anaconda Cop... 50 150,000 71 2.24 
Assoc. Dry Goods....... No* 599* 18 4.95 
Atch. Top & S. fe........ 100 232,410 15.47 
Atlantic Refining........ 100 0,000 156 6.60 
Baldwin Leos... 02... 100 20,000 243 Nil 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 100 151,945 9.19 
Bethlehem Steel......... 100 180,152 157 2.56 
Brook-Man. Trans...... No 770* 57 3.23 
Brook: WR: (aes... <0.0050 No 483* 67 1.17 
Brook.-BGisOn «6.35.0 100 59,754 119 13.83 
Butterick: GO.6sscca0s0 100 14,642 34 3.60 
Calitornia. Pack. ...6...00s No 489* 91 12.64) 
California: Pete. .:.:.4.2.<. 25 17,377 51 2.47 
Central Leather:........ 100 39,707 61 Nil 
Cerro de Paseo ......0.6:350.2 No 1,123* 40 2.92 
Chandler Motor...ss::...0 No 280* 22 4.81 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 100 72,008 ...  t6ea7 
Chi. Mil. & St. P., pfd 100 115246 ik. Nil 
Chi. & Nor. West....... 100 145,156 ... 4.20 
CO RM POG iia. cccessnss 100 74,483 4.39 
Chile Gagpet so .ss..sssics ss 25 109,776 27 2.58 
ASG EBNOREE  ioiws dossiers ascsie.oce No 500* 3 10.00 
Col. Puel'@ Ivon............: 100 34,236 104 1.05 
Col. Gas & Elec......... No 1,500* 40 441 
Cons: Kade: ON oic.5.c 0:08 No 3,600* 108 7.43 
Corn Pro; Ret. é s.%).6%0 25 63,250 29 3.81 
Crucible Steel.............. 100 55,000 143 4.554 
Cuba Cane Sug...:....%. No 500* 9 2.868 
Cuban-Amer. Sug....... 10 10,000 36 6.028 
Davison Chem. .......:6 50.0.6. No 235* 84 0.28 
Del. & Hudson.......... 100 » 42503 ... 1369 
Detroit Edison.......... 100 62,458 109 12.30 
Eastman Kodak:........ No 2,038 45 8.26 
Endicott-Johnson ....... 50 20,268 53 6.94 
JO ge ee - eee 100 Li2Z482 sw 6.26 
Famous-Players ........ No 236* 101 20.08 
Fisk BMbBel.....<.5660 00 No 797* 14 0.84¢ 
Freeport Texas.......... No 730* 42 Nil 
General Electric......... 100 180,287. 154 21.13 
General Motors.......... No 5.162* 62 (P| 
Goodrich, B. F......:...... No 601* 20 10.27 
Goodyear Tire, pr. pfd. 100 15,000 110 81.08 
Great Northern, pfd... 100 249,477... 7.18 
Gulf States Steel....... 100 12,272 138 748 
Hudson & Manhat...... 100 39,995 104 3.33 
Hudson Motor.......... No 1,320* 20 6.11 
Illinois Central.......... 100 121,051 ... 12.41 
Interbore, BH. “T.....:.. 100 35,000 73 Nil® 
Int, BRarvestet<..s.05.006: 100 99877 180 11.86 
Int. Mer. Mar. pfd...... 100 51,725 100 Nils 
lent Di geeles c esas ocsocaxn 25 41,835 33 1.43¢ 
| Perey 100 20,000 162 5.16 
Int. Bus. Machine....... No 151* 147 14.77 
Jones Bros. Tea........ No 100* Nil Nil 
Kelly-Springfield ....... 25 9,096 37 Nil 
Kennecott Copper........ No 3,864 44 2.02 


(*) Number of shares. 


1924, 


Year ended February 28, 1925. 


(e) Year ended October 31, 1924. 


(a) Partly extra. 


(k) Year ended November 30, 1923. 
Estimate for full year 1925, based on income for six months ended March 31, 1925. 


Latest Earns 


m=months Div. 
2.70, 3 m 4 
eines 4 
ZA5, 3 an 6 
cies 4 
O55, 3 m ae 
See Tee 7a 
yer 6 
eee 7> 
5 cates 7 
pees 8 
1.13, 3 m 3 
eer 6 
1.67, 3 m 3 
291,3m 9 
eae 1.20 
‘eine 3 
eee 2.50 
17.30? 7 
aie 7 
10.00? 5 
1.66, 3 m “a 
pets ‘4 
eee 8 
sales 6 
Layeed 1.75 
Nil, 3 m ee 
eeoatbnet 4 
Navan: 3 
16.00° 4 
NilP Hn 
3.90? 4 
7.20? sie 
sha eras 2.50 
2.80, 3 m 7 
1.54, 3 m wi 
Sates 2.60 
ee 5 
0.53, 3 m 2 
2.60, 6 m - 
eae 3 
sen 9 
emis 8 
eeishe cis ga 
iets 5 
6.50P i 
le 8 
1.72, 6 m ae 
Nil, 3 m ae 
SOE at 8a 
3.08, 3 m 6 
com 8 
& COP 5 
322, 3 ma 5 
ce yate 2.50 
2.90, 3 m F | 
8.10? 7 
aes 5 
mee ae 6! 
4.34, 3 m 8 
eset 3 


(b) None being paid, accumulation, 14%%. 
(f) For year ended June 30, 1924.(g) Year ended September 30, 1924. 
(1) None being paid, accumulation, 55%4%. 


(s) 1923. 


Paid Price Prices, 1925 Pres. Yield 
Since Range High Low Prices % 
1924 93-30; ’21-’24 111%4- 8634 101 4.00 
1922 92-34; ’20-’24 95%- 80 91% 4.40 
1925 74- 8; °15-24 86%- 71% 82 7.30 
1924 108-24; °15-’24 43 - 363% 41% 9.65 
oe 129-22; ’20-’24 54%- 26% 36% ... 
1925 164-22; ’15-’24 200 -158% 198 3.59 
1920 100-20; °15-’24 111%- 97%4 100 6.00 
Reco 142- 7; °15-'24 75%- 59 >. ae 
1922 122-37; ’19-’24 115 83 110% 6.40 
eee 95-13; 18-'24 30%- 20 28 ne 
1925 110- 9; 715-24 1447%-104%4 113% 7.05 
1923 56-39; ’22-24 533%- 45% 47% 6.35 
1925 123-24; ’15-’24 10654- 9036 104% 5.75 
1918 50-18; °19-24 40 - 3754 38% 7.70 
ie jos 148-36; 15-24 71%4- 475% 64, sie 
1922 135-91; °15-’24 144%4-13056 141% 6.40 
1925 42-1; ’21-'24 68 - 34% 63 1.90 
eats 170-16; °15-’24 64%- 3434 36% ... 
1925 105-28; 16-24 48 - 35% 38% 7.70 
1925 35- 4; 19-24 54%- 48% 52 4.80 
1925 124-75; °10-’24 1277%%-116% 118% 5.90 
ee 157-78; ’20-’24 117%- 95% 112 — 
1920 156-27; °15-’24 146 -107 112 6.30 
1923 96-28; °15-’24 84%- 71 763% 6.55 
saia 156-38; °17-’24 53%4- 37 39% ... 
eat 42- 9; ’23-'24 55 - 35% 51% ... 
1923 83-20; °15-'24 9154- 751%4 88% = 4.65. 
1904 131-82; ’15-’24 14056-12054 134% 5.90 
an 40-8; °15-’24 2834- 17 18%... 
1920 106-34; °17-’24 118 -100% 113 5.30 
1923 29- 3; °18-'24 32%- 237% 29 6.05 
oe 123-10; 15-24 213%4- 14% 17% 

1923 67-23; 717-24 55%- 43% 51% 7.80 
1917 165-27; 19-24 3954- 28% 37% 8.10 
1922 98-36; 715-24 99%- 89% 94 4.30 
chon 136-18; °15-’24 28%- Gy... 
1899 135-47; °15-'24 7536- 47% 63% 6.40 
ar 50-16; °17-24 54%- 40% 43% ... 
1923 39- 8; °15-24 375%- 30% 33% 7.45 
1923 83-18; °19-’24 122%- 80 116 6.00 
ey 66-20; °15-’24 48%- 32% 40 a 
1923 48-17; ’20-'24 6934- 4534 64 3.90 
1923 80-36; 15-24 89%4- 74% 87% 5.75 
1920 44-12; ’20-24 4154- 32% 34% 5.70 
1924 278-48; °16-’24 7934- 64% 67 6.00 
vale 76- 6; °16-’24 1454- 103% 12 iia 
1923 60-11; ’20-’24 33%4- 27 285% 10.50 
Rea 81-20; 20-24 4934- 277% 35% ... 
1907 156-83; °15-’24 155- 133%4 147 6.10 
1916 149-91; °15-’24 1257-110 123 6.50 
1924 116-49; ’20-24 118- 104% 107% 7.45 
1920 150-47; °19-24 72- 633% 66% 7.55 
ba 46- 7; °15-24 34- 26% 27% ... 
1920 123-40; °19-’24 108%4- 90% 103% 7.75 
take 48- 5; 20-24 20 -10% 19% ... 
oe 64- 7; °19-24 18%- 8 17 7 
1901 322-109; °15-’24 320 -227%4 287% 2.78 
1925 70-32; ’21-’24 85%- 6456 843% 7.10 
an 88-17; 20-24 55%4- 36% 52% ... 
1923 108-88 ; ’23-’24 107%4-103 10434 7.60 
1892 128-51; °15-’24 71%- 60 69% 7.40 
1924 193-25; ’16-’24 947%- 67% 81% 6.15 
1925 29- 4; '°22"24 33 - 21% 32% 7.70 
1923 36-20; ’23-'24 6534- 3334 64% 4.65 
1917 118-81; °15-’24 1195-111 113% 6.15 
ne 39- 9; ’22-'24 341%4- 13% 26% ... 
1918 150-67; ’18-’24 114%4- 96% 107 4.70 
Specie 128-19; °15-’24 5234- 295% 32% ... 

57-11; ’16-24 31%- 24% 29% 

Pee 92-19; ‘17-24 74%- 48% 67% ... 
1924 119-24; .’20-’24 126%4-110 121% 6.60 
ae 63-13; ’20-’24 21%- 14 18%4 = 
aes 62-10; ’21-’24 19%- 12% 18% ... 
1923 64-15; °15-’24 5734- 46% 50% 6.06 


(c) Year ended March 31, 1925. 


(d) Year ended April 30, 
(h) Year ended August 31, 1924. (j) 


(n) Year ended June 30, 1924. (p) 
(t) Year ended March 31, 1925. 
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1. A steady increase in sales 
each year. 
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ital and surplus each year. 
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number of Miller Bond 
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percentage of repeat or- 
ders each year. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


High Yields Plus Considerable Safety Offered 
by Some Traction Securities 


By Edward L. Barnes 


NVESTMENT commitments are en- 
I tered into all sorts of reasons— 
because the yield is high, because the se- 
curity has had a big decline, because “they” 
say it is going up, because it acts well on 
the tape, because the company has closed 
an important contract, because of a long 
dividend record, etc. 

One of the best and most valid reasons 
for buying for investments purposes is 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corpora- 
tion is successor, through reorganization, 
to the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
and operates surface lines, elevated and 
subway systems in Brooklyn, Manhattan, 
and Queens, serving densely populated and 
rapidly growing sections of New York 
City. 

If any passenger railway can be suc- 
cessful from an investor’s point of view, 








High-Yield Traction Securities 


Price 
Range, 1925 








Current Current Amount 

Price ield High Outstanding 
(See a Oe |: rr 80 7.5% 8134-72% 249,468 Shares 
Hudson & Man. 5% Pfd. ........ 71 7.0 ~° 7136-64% $5,242,939 
whee Ave: Met. £6. occsciiscsacs 58 6.9 58%4-51 $21,990,500 
United Rys & El (of Balt) 

Nf ee ere ere eer 51 78 5214-49 $13,997,000 

Manhattan Ry. 2nd 4’s .......... 55 7.3 56-51 $4,523,000 
because the earnings are good. It takes this one should be—and it is, despite the 


earnings to pay dividends or interest. Pros- 
pects, tape action, market gossip, and the 
like will not pay them. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed on the importance 
of earnings; they are all too frequently 
subordinated to more trivial factors. 


Moderate to relatively high earning 
power is currently being reported by a 
number of traction systems, but because 
of the popular prejudice against this type 
of investment, some of them are avail- 
able at attractive prices, especially when 
compared with the heights to which the 
general stock and bond markets have been 
advanced. 


None of the stocks or bonds discussed 
here is a high grade investment, though 
some of them may eventually be so clas- 
sified. No one should place more than a 
limited portion of total funds in this 
group, not because they are tractions, but 
because the principle of diversification 
should be rigidly adhered to. 


limitations of a 5c fare and hostile city 
administration. This is due in part to the 
reorganization and recapitalization com- 
pleted in 1923. As for the municipal ad- 
ministration, there is a possibilty of 
change next Fall; but even with a 5c 
fare, thanks in part to the remarkable 
growth of travel over its lines, and de- 
spite absence of co-operation from city 
authorities, the B. M. T. gives evidence 
of substantial earning power. 

Brooklyn Manhattan Transit is one of 
the greatest passenger carrying railroads 
in the world. In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924, it carried over eight hundred 
million people, or more than seven times 
the population of the United States—and 
its business is still growing. 

The company has outstanding 249,468 
shares of 6 per cent. preferred stock on 
which dividends become cumulative after 
July 1 next year. Full 6 per cent dividends 
are currently being paid. Somewhat under 
$1,500,000 annually is required to cover 
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Above chart shows the general upward trend in net earnings (after interest charges) 
Seasonal factors cause considerable month 
to month variation, but note the higher earnings in each of the first five months 
of this year compared with the corresponding months of 1924. The broken line 
represents preferred dividend requirements pro rated on a monthly basis. 


of the B. M. T. for the last 23 months. 


The 


earnings line has never fallen below the broken line since reorganization. 
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these payments, yet in the eleven months 
ended May 31, 1925, surplus after charges 
reached $4,643,079, or more than three 
times a full year’s dividend requirements. 
The stock sells around 80 to yield 7% 
per cent., a remarkably generous return, 
all factors considered. Dividends are pay- 
able quarterly, on or about the 15th of 
January, April, July and October. 

Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company 
does a passenger business only, providing 
rapid transit, principally for commuters, 
between New York City and New Jer- 
sey. The company is under the purisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and has not been held down to 
a 5c fare. Because of this and the steady 
growth of travel over its lines, gross and 
net revenues have been gradually but 
steadily climbing over a period of years, 
and are currently reported at the highest 
level ever attained. 


Following a rather large funded debt, 
this company has a small issue of pre- 
ferred stock—$5,242,939 outstanding—en- 
titled to 5 per cent. non-cumulative divi- 
dends. Because of the small amount of 
stock, share earnings have mounted 
rapidly. In 1924, $30.44 a share was 
earned on this issue, or six times dividend 
requirements. Judging from the com- 
pany’s performance so far in 1925, well 
over $30 a share will be earned this year. 
This indicates that preferred dividends are 
quite safe, and the 7.1 per cent. yield on the 
stock suggests that it is worth considera- 
tion by investors striving to increase their 
incomes. 


Third Avenue Railway 


Hudson & Manhattan is also paying 
dividends on its $39,994,945 of common 
stock at the rate of $2.50 per share an- 
nually. Preferred dividends are paid 
semi-annually on or about the 15th of 
February and August. 

Although the Third Avenue Railway 
Company, operating some of the most im- 
portant surface lines in Manhattan, Bronx 
and the Southern portion of Westchester 
County, N. Y., has been and continues 
to be handicapped by a 5c fare, its earn- 
ing capacity is nevertheless equal to tak- 
ing care of fixed interest requirements. 

The ist Refunding Mortgage 4s, 1960, 
constitute a second grade investment with 
some appeal, as they are quoted around 
58 to give a present return of nearly 7 
per cent., and would be responsive to a 
change in the city administration. As 
compared with the $1,427,000 annually re- 
quired to cover interest on this bond is- 
sue and prior obligations, the road earned 
$2,629,762 available for interest last year, 
or 1.84 times the sum necessary. Only 
once in the last ten years, 1917, did the 
company fail to cover full interest charges 
by a fair margin. Earnings so far this 
year have not been quite so good as in 
1924, but this was due largely to excessive 
costs for snow removal. The Standard 
Statistics Company gives these bonds a 
Bl-+ investment rating, or Good. 

United Railways & Electric Company 
of Baltimore does the entire street rail- 
way business of that city. The company 
was granted higher fares early last year 
—7'% cenis if checks are purchased, other- 
wise 8 cents. Valuation proceedings to 
determine what fare schedule should be 
adopted to allow a proper return on the 
investment have been under way for some 
time. The company has expressed con- 
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This 
Seasoned Security 
Yields 74% 


When you buy Cities Service 
Preferred Stock you get full 
value in both safety and yield 
for the money you invest. 


This security is a preferred 
issue of a $550,000,000 public 
service organization. 


It is a thoroughly seasoned, 
sound investment, backed by a 
14 years’ record of large, 
steady earnings which have 
always been more than 
sufficient to pay preferred 
dividends. Present earnings 
are about 3 times the amount 
of these dividends. 


It has a ready market and can 
be quickly turned into cash. 


It yields, at its present price, a 
safe, substantial income of 
about TYA4%. 


Send for illustrated 
Preferred Stock folder P-16 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 






60 WALL ST:} 
BRANCHES IN 


NEW YORK. 
PRINCIPAL CES 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Conservative 
Investments 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
52 CEDAR STREET 








New YORK 




















* CITIZENS * 


NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED IN 1890 





ln Los Angeles 


and elsewhere this emblem 
identifies the Citizens Banks, 
with their Comprehensive 
Service through 23 offices, all 
in metropolitan Los Angeles. 
.- For 35 years these institu- 
tions have kept pace with 
the growth and progress of 
the Community and have 
been important factors in 
its development. 
. Your Pacific Coast business is invited... 


CITIZENS 


TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
te LOS ANGELES 4 
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HE recent receivership of the Chi- 

cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. con- 
stitutes the greatest bankruptcy in the 
world’s history, because the property re- 
presents an investment of $750,000,000 and 
the cost of replacing it at present prices 
would exceed one billion dollars. 

Approximately $200,000,000 of underly- 
ing and equipment bonds are left undis- 
turbed by the reorganization plan, and 
about $200,000,000 each of bonds and 
stocks are to be changed. About $200,- 
000,000 of bonds secured by the old re- 
funding mortgage and about $25,000,000 
of Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
bonds are to be converted into income 
bonds, interest on which is to be paid 
only if earned, but to be cumulative after 
1930. These income bonds are also to 
have a sinking fund of 1 per cent. out of 
surplus earnings, before dividends. This 
sinking fund should retire the entire issue 
by maturity, seventy-five years hence. 

The holders of $116,000,000 of preferred 
stock and $117,000,000 of common stock 
are asked to pay an assessment of $24 and 
$28, respectively, and they will receive 
5 per cent. bonds for about five-sixths of 
this new money. These bonds are selling 
on a basis of 80, when issued; therefore, 
the net assessment on these stocks is 
about $8 and $9. 

There appeared in the May 15 issue of 
ForBes an article showing the assessments 
levied on stockholders in previous reor- 
ganizations. The net assessments of the 
stockholders of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul are below those described in 
that article. 

There is much objection on the part of 
stockholders to the payment of an assess- 
ment. This is, of course, what might be 
expected. St. Paul stock sold ten years 
ago at 100 and twenty years ago it sold 
around 200. To see this shrinkage in 
value and to be asked to pay an assess- 
ment besides seems like a tremendous bur- 
den. As usual, in matters of this kind 


there is much recrimination. No doubt 


by the light of hindsight there was bad 
judgment in building the extension to the 
Pacific Coast, but the underlying fact is 
that rates in the Northwest are inadequate. 
If the Northwestern railroads in 1924 had 
earned as great a return on investment 
as the railroads of the country as a 
whole, the St. Paul, instead of a deficit of 
some $2,500,000, would have had a surplus 
of from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 appli- 
cable to betterments and dividends on its 
stocks. Even if the Pacific extension had 
never been built, the St. Paul at prevail- 
ing rates could not afford to pay divi- 
dends. 

There are a number of large bond- 
holders who prefer to have the road re- 
main in the hands of receivers for a few 
years rather than have the financial struc- 
ture recast as proposed in the plan. If 
enough bondholders refuse to deposit their 
bonds under the plan, this is exactly what 
may happen. Meanwhile, the receivers 
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St. Paul Needs Higher Rates 


Average Road’s Ratio of Earnings to Capital 
Would Have Produced 1924 Surplus 


By F. J. Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


will no doubt use all the surplus earn- 
ings for deferred maintenance and _bet- 
terments and holders of the refunding 
bonds will get no return. If the reorgani- 
zation were to be put through promptly and 
about $70,000,000 raised by assesments, the 
holders of the refunding bonds, which will 
be the holders of the new adjustment in- 
come bonds, would probably get an aver- 
age of 3 per cent. during the next five 
years, 

Foreclosure cannot take place before 
July 1, 1926. Just when it will take place 
is difficult to foretell at this time. The 
principal question which affects the hold- 
ers, not only of the securities of the St. 
Paul System, but of all the systems in 
the Northwest, is whether the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will permit a rate 
advance in the Northwest, and if so, how 
soon. This problem before the Commis- 
sion is not so simple as it seems at first 
sight. Rates in the Northwest cannot be 
advanced without increasing them through- 
out the Middle West and Southwest, where 
higher rates are not needed. Furthermore, 
there is tremendous resentment against a 
rate advance in the agricultural sections. 
It will probably take a long time to thrash 
out all these questions. 


Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 559) 
fidence that present fares, instead of being 
too high, will prove to be insufficient to 
show a fair return. This company is one 


. of the few that has been able to fully earn 


fixed charges in the last decade. 

United Railways & Electric has an is- 
sue of $13,977,000 of Income 4s, due 
at option of company after March 1, 1949, 
which are listed on the Baltimore Stock 
Exchange and sell to yield nearly 8 per 
cent. In 1924, 10.93 per cent. was earned 
on these bonds, or over two and one- 
half times interest requirements. Indeed, in 
each of the last five years income bond 
interest has been earned at least twice 
over. 

Manhattan Railway Company second 
mortgage gold 4s, due June 1, 2013, are 
guaranteed as to interest by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company. They 
are secured by a second mortgage on the 
entire property of the company, which in- 
cludes the elevated railroads in the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and Bronx. The ele- 
vated system is leased to the Interborough, 
hence the improved trend in Interborough’s 
earnings is of significance for these bonds. 

For the eleven months ended with May, 
1925, the Interborough reported a balance 
after fixed charges of $2,834,830, a $581,- 
236 increase over the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year. While the 
company out of this surplus still had to 
pay dividends on Manhattan elevated stock, 
and therefore had little left for its own 
(I. R. T.) stock, interest requirements 
(including that guaranteed on Manhattan 
Railway bonds) are being more than 
earned, even on a 5c fare. 
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ONSUMERS Power Company of 
Michigan, a subsidiary of Common- 
wealth Power Corporation, is the recipient 
this year of the Charles A. Coffin prize 
which is awarded annually to the electric 
light and power company making the 
most distinguished contribution to the de- 
velopment of electric service for the con- 
venience of the public and the benefit of the 
industry. The prize comprises a_ gold 
medal, a diploma, and $1,000, and was es- 
tablished several years ago by Charles A. 
Coffin, a retired chairman of the General 
Electric Company. 

Among the achievements deciding the 
award was the development of customer 
ownership. In the 175 cities in Michiban 
served by the Consumers Power Com- 
pany it now has 24,000 stockholders, one 
in every nine homes served. Financing 
for extension of facilities has been mostly 
provided by local investments. The whole 
system has been inter-connected with great 
benefits to communities in need of un- 
limited service. The company also initi- 
ated the greatest conservation program 
ever undertaken in Michigan. This in- 
cluded the planting and cultivation of 
white pine trees in areas which were lum- 
bered off many years ago and are now 
adjacent to the company’s water power 
developments; also the planting of duck 
and game food along rivers and especially 
above the dams, and stocking up these 
waters with bass and trout in conjunction 
with State Fishery operations. An ex- 
perimental electric line to test out the 
possibilities for farm service, with na- 
tion-wide publicity for the data gathered, 
was another feature that contributed to 
increased business. 


All Utility Business 


In a stock selling campaign among em- 
ployees and customers to extend popular 
ownership, the Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey sold 39,255 shares of seven 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock to 
7.164 subscribers before June 11. The 
campaign, with prizes for those who sell 
more than their quota, is still carried on 
and the race between the various depart- 
ments of the company to reach “hundred 
per cent. of bogie” continues to be keen. 

Other activities of the Jersey corpora- 
tion illustrate the nature of the public 
service business strikingly. The three 
subsidiary operating companies are the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., the 
Public Service Railway Co., and _ the 
the Public Service Production Co., and 
the work of these extends all over the 
State. To connect all of these, a private 
telephone system, comprising 1,500 tele- 
phones and 1,200 miles of wire is operated 
from the main exchange at Newark from 
which, by means of 740 extensions tie lines 


radiate to all the local exchanges in the 
State. 

The company’s Industrial Fuel Depart- 
ment has tripled the sale of gas for fuel 
in the industries during the last ten years 
and by recent surveys has made sure that 
market for gas has barely been 


this 


scratched as yet. Hence the company has 
now nineteen trained men in the field 
to extend this branch of the business and 
is constantly adding more. Single fac- 
tories using five million cubic feet of 
gas in one month are found to be not in- 
frequent, and such consumption equals 
that of 2,000 homes. The expansion in 
this branch is exemplified in the erection 
of a mammoth gas holder at Harrison, 
N. J. It will hold 15,000,000 cubic feet, 
will be 254 feet in diameter and 386 feet 
high from base to cupola. When the 210- 
ton steel base was recently assembled 
and then placed upon its concrete founda- 
tion, there was an imposing spectacle to 
be witnessed, and it was widely illustrated 
in the pictorial weeklies, showing 144 
workmen regularly distributed over the 
base, each with a jackscrew and all oper- 
ating in unison as by military command. 
By 35 simultaneous quarter-turns of the 
jackscrews the big structure was safely 
lowered 27 inches to its foundation. In 
the completion of the strueture sixty car- 
loads of material, including four thousand 
tons of steel and building equipment, are 
required. Gas holders of similar size are 
being built in Los Angeles and Chicago. 


Electrified Industry 


At the same time, new sontracts for 
electrical energy are constantly made. A 
new linoleum plant in Trenton demands 
2,000 electric horsepowers. The Consum- 
ers Ice and Cold Storage Company at 
Elizabeth wants 400. The Central Jersey 
Power and Light Company wants 3,000 
kilowatts for distribution to its patrons 
in Keyport, Red Bank, Freehold, and con- 
tiguous territory. The new linoleum plant 
is for the W. & J. Sloane Company. The 
Congoleum-Nairn Company has similar 
plants at Harrison and Camden, and the 
Armstrong Cork Company also uses elec- 
tric energy from the central station for 
its plants at Camden and New Brunswick. 
With the new installation, more than 14,- 
000 electric horsepowers will be utilized in 
this district for the manufacture of lino- 
leum. 


By a new invention from abroad one 
cent’s worth of gas produces a cooling 
effect equal to that obtainable from eight 
pounds of ice. The gas is burned under 
a small boiler containing an ammonia 
solution, and the vapors circulate in con- 
denser tubes where they are mixed with 
hydrogen. The result is said to be a 
strong evaporation which carries away 
heat from the air in the “ice box.” Then 
the hydrogen is washed out of the am- 
monia, and the latter passes back to the 
boiler to be used over again. For domes- 
tic purposes the apparatus need only be 
operated for a small part of the time each 
day. While this description leaves some 
questions unanswered, it is clear that the 
gas could be replaced by electric heat. 
And probably the problems of getting rid 
of ice will soon be solved by the public 
utility companies in ways that will not 
involve technical installations of high first 
cost in households.—M. C. K. 
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Serving 
220 
Communities 
with Gas 
or Electricity , 


HE total number 

of customers in220 
communities, served 
with gas or electricity 
by Public Service 
Company of Northern 
Illinois is 283,629. 
This is an increase of 
12.1 per cent over 
last year. 


During July the 26,000 
stockholders of thisCom- 
pany have the opportu- 
nity to subscribe to its 
new issue of Common 
Stock at $100.00. Com- 
mon Stock of this Com- 
pany pays $8.00 per share 
in dividends annually. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Serving 6,000 square miles—220 cities 
and towns—with Gas or Electricity 


General Offices : 


72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 























Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 









Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 


We buy, sell and quote 
Leverich Realty Corp., com. & pfd. 
Electrical Mfg. Products Corp. 























How Many of Your 
Executives Read Forbes? 
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Interstate Power 
Company 


$7 Dividend Preferred Stock 


Preferred as to both Assets 
and Cumulative Dividends 
OMPANY owns and 
operates properties 
furnishing electric light 
and power to 105 cities 
and communities in 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Illinois. 


Company is controlled 
and managed by Utilities 

Power and Light Corpo- 
ration. 


Price $95 and accrued dwidend 
To yield about 7.37% 





| PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stoch Exchange 


111 Breadway New York 


Uptown Office: 430d Bt. & Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
| LONDON LIVERPOOL 
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a 
To Make 
Good Friends | 





and customers of those 
you cannot reach except 
by the printed word, 
get a printer who is truly 
skillful in ways of attrac- 


tive presentation. H 
With appropriate type 
u in nicely designed pages, 
carefully printed, he will 
give your story in appear- 
; ance the friendliness you 
want it to have in sense. 
— 


“‘Good Printing Pays Dividends’’ 


# 


The John C. Powers 
Company, Inc. 
67-69 Duane St., New York 
Telephone WORth 2890 


Producers of DIRECT ADVERTISING 


Financial Reports _ Booklets Catalogs 
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DIGEST of?’ 
CORPORATION 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Is co- operating with several large New 
York banks in experiments to telegraph 


checks. Checks have been telegraphed 
from New York to Chicago with suc- 
cess. 

American Water Works & Electric 
Co.—Called for redemption on Aug. 24, 
1925, at $105 a share, 100,000 shares of 
6 per cent. participating preferred stock 
outstanding. 

Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
May earnings, with net income after all 
taxes and charges of $523,790, were 
larger than in any other month since 
reorganization in 1923. 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co.—Judge Mar- 
cus B. Campbell in the United States 
District Court in Brooklyn approved the 
findings of Almet Reed Latson, special 
master in the action brought by this 
company, which held the “dollar gas” 
law unconstitutional and confiscatory. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Called for 
redemption at $120 a share and accrued 
dividends all preferred stock outstand- 


ing. Stockholders subscribed for more: 


than 97 per cent. of the 527,978 shares 
of common stock offered by a syndi- 
cate under their right to subscribe at 
$27.50. Formed new marketing com- 
pany, the Olympic Calpet Refining Co., 
to operate in Northwest. New corpo- 
ration is capitalized at $500,000 in pre- 
ferred stock and 20,000 shares of no par 
common stock. Control will be divided 
between California Petroleum and vari- 
ous steamship interests. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Board of 
directors, headed by O. P. and M. J. 
Van Sweringen, was reelected, despite 
opposition of the Scott protective com- 
mittee. 

Chrysler Corp.—Acquired all the bus- 
iness and properties of Maxwell Motor 
Corp. in accordance with plan approved 
by Maxwell stockholders. Walter P. 
Chrysler said orders on books assure 
capacity production for three months. 
Hereafter list prices of cars will include 
fire and theft insurance policies. 

Cities Service Co.—Crude oil runs at 
refineries of the subsidiaries amounted 
to 3,000,103 barrels during first four 
months of 1925, compared with 2,928,- 
076 during same period of 1924. 

Continental Oil Co—Brought in im- 
portant well in Salt Creek field of Wyo- 
ming, opening up what promised to be 
the fourth pool, probably from 3,500 to 
4,000 acres, in the Morrison sand below 
the Lakota sand. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America—Oper- 
ating at 70 per cent. of capacity. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc.—Sales in first 
five months of 1925 increased. 15.4 per 
cent. and overseas sales 48.6 per cent. 
over same period of 1924. 

du Pont (E. I.) deNemours & Co— 
Declared a common stock dividend of 
40 per cent. on the common stock, pay- 
able Aug. 10 to holders of record July 27. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Shipments of 
cars and trucks in first five months of 
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1925 were 55,035, compared with 65,000 
in corresponding period of 1924. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp.—Shipments in 
first five months of 1925, according to 
Boston! News Service, increased be- 
tween 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. over 
same period of 1924. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Com- 
mon shareholders of record July 8, 19235, 
have right to subscribe for one share 
of additional common at 90, for each 
two shares held. Right expires July 24. 

Ford Motor Co.—Is considering en- 
trance into business of mining iron ore 
on a large scale along with the devel- 
opment of power and the acquisition of 
one of the best harbors on Lake Su- 
perior. 

General Fireproofing Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of 20 cents a share and 
the regular quarterly dividend of 30 
cents a share on the common. 

General Motors Corp.—May sales of 
cars and trucks totaled 87,531, against 
97,242 in April, the second largest in 
the history of the company, and 84,715 
in May, 1924. 


Gulf Oil Corp.—Production in Corco- 
vado heavy oil district dropped from 
12,500 barrels daily to 3,200 barrels on 
account of salt water intrusion. 

Independent Oil & Gas Co.—Will in- 
crease capacity of recently-acquired 
Allied Oil Co.’s refinery to 2,500 barrels 
of crude a day and construct a new 
lubricating and wax plant. Production 
is now over 10,000 barrels of crude oil 
daily. 

Middle West Utilities Co—Offered 
stockholders of Manchester Traction, 
Light & Power Co. $150 a share for 
outstanding stock. Sale is contingent 
on Middle West obtaining 55 per cent. 
of the 49,500 shares outstanding by July 
15, 1925. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—June sales 
will be highest for any June in com- 
pany’s history. Will build wire-fab- 
ricating plant at Baltimore. 

Northern Pacific Railway Co.—Ap- 
plied to I. C. C. for permission to aban- 
don its Red Mountain and Marysville 
branches in Montana. 

Nash Motors Co.—May sales estab- 
lished new high record. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Has 5,700 un- 
filled orders on hand. Production has 
been increased to 125 cars a day. Ship- 
ments for current fiscal year, ended 
Aug. 31, will be 7,000 cars in excess of 
previous year, President MacAuley es- 
timates. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Made 
another payment of $225,000 of bank 
loans. During past two months paid 
$1,225,000 of loans. 

Producers and Refiners Corp.— 
Earned $1.33 a share on the common 
in 1924, based on 748,703 shares out- 
standing, compared with $3.50 a share 
in 1923, based on 747,919 shares. 

Radio Corp. of America—Concluded 
agreement with German Government 
for regular exchange of radio programs, 
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Radio Corp. will broadcast from _ its 
new plant being erected in New Jer- 
sey, while the reciprocating station in 
Germany will either be in Nauen or at 
Koenigswusterhausen, in the outskirts 
of Berlin. Agreement takes effect in 
one year. 

Southern Railway—A _ decision in 
favor of this company was rendered in 
the Law and Equity Court at Richmond, 
Va.. in the suit brought by preferred 
stockholders to force the company to 
pay back dividends on their stock. The 
decision upholds the right of a company’s 
directors to decide whether profits of 
any year shall be utilized for payment 
of dividends or for general corporate 
purposes. 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Directors 
are considering redemption of the pre- 
ferred stock of which there is approx- 
imately $200,000,000 outstanding. Stock 
is redeemable at $115 a share. 


Studebaker Corp.—Announced discon- 
tinuance of custom of presenting a new 
line of automobiles each year. Will 
start production this month of new 
chasses designed especially for bus 
service. 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co—H. T. Par- 
son, president, estimates that sales for 
1925 will be about $240,000,000, or 12 per 
cent. over 1924. 


Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co.—Re- 
ports of a contemplated merger of this 
company and the Yellow Coach Com- 
pany of Chicago with the General 
Motors Corporation were neither con- 
firmed nor denied by John Hertz, presi- 
dent. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, June 2%, 1925. 

April 29, 1925, the Board of Directors declared 
a quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent (14%%) on the 6% Preferred Stock and an 
initial quarterly dividend of one and three- 

uarters per cent (134%) on the 7% Preferred 
Stock, payable July 15. 1925, to holders of record 
of the respective stocks at the close of business 
July 7th, 1925. 

Holders of the 6% Preferred Stock surrendering 
their stock certificates on or before July 7th, 
1925, either to Bankers Trust Company, 14 Wall 
Street, New York City, or to the First National 
Bank of Boston, 67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
for exchange for the 7% Preferred stock together 
with the requisite cash payment of $10.00 per 
share will be entitled to receive dividend pay- 
able July 15th on the 7% Preferred. Checks will 
be mailed. Transfer books will not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 





The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., June 24, 1925. 

The Board of Directors this day declared for 
the three months ending June 30, 1925, from the 
net profits of the Company a dividend of one (1) 
per cent on the Preferred Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable September 1, 1925, to the Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
July 18, 1925. 

The Board also declared from the surplus 
profits of the Company a dividend of one and 
one-quarter (1%) per cent on the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable September ~ 
1925, to the stockholders of record at the close 
of business on July 18, 1925. 

The Transfer Books will not close. 


C. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
on the COMMON STOCK of this Company, 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1925, will be paid 
July 31, 1925, to stockholders of record as of 
June 30, 1925. 
H F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 20, 1925, 


A Dividend of two per cent ($1.00 per share) 





































Progress 


Essential Service 





Thirteen years ago, the Middle 
West Utilities Company was at 
in 15 States the beginning of its first fiscal 
year, wherein 274 communi- 
ties were supplied with one or 
more classes of utility service 
through subsidiary companies, 
and the gross business totaled 
$3,680,676. 
+ + 
Today, in virtually a third of 
the states of the Union, 23 
operating companies generate 
and distribute electric energy 
for power and light; produce 
and distribute gas; manufacture 
and merchandise ice; supply 
electric urban and interurban 
transportation; furnish heat 
and water. Nine hundred and 
thirty communities are directly 
served, and 290 additional 
communities are indirectly 
served through interconnec- 
tions with other utilities. 
+ + ¢ 

A leader in the development of 
Superpower transmission systems, 
serving 562,000 customers through 
operating properties representing 
an investment of over $220,000,000 
and having a gross income in 1924 
“ElectricLightand Of $41,402,607, the organization 


Power Investment has maintained ideals of service 
es: - pool ya permitting ~~ poem apne ofa 4 
artin J; pnsul'> ts ~— ord for sound growth and steady 
= a expansion unique in the utility in- 
may be obtained dustry. 
upon request made * t+ ¢ 
to the company. Securities of the Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Ask your investment banker about 


the preferred and prior lien issues. 


‘MIDDLE “WEST 


"UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 
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$300 more Income 
on Each ‘1000 


HAT is the difference 

between 6% and 8% 
on $1,000 invested in a 15- 
year bond. 


The amount of money 
safely invested each year 
in first mortgage real 
estate bonds amounts to 
hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The total invested 
by insurance companies, 
banks, trustees and private 
individuals extends well 
into the billions. Some get 
54%, some get 6%, some 
get 7% and some send 
their money to Florida 
and get 8%. 


The difference between 5%% 
and 8% is more a matter of 
geography than of varying 
degrees of fundamental safety. 


Write for Trust Company of 
Florida booklet explaining 
Florida’s five reasons for 8% 


and safety. 
Invest in Florida at 8% 
$100, $500, and $1,000 Bonds 
. Partial Payments Arranged 2 
Write ty , 
"TRusT CoMPANY or FLORIDA 
Paid-in Capital and Sua: $500,000 





I want to know Florida’s five reasons for 8% and safety. 
Name. 





Street 
City. 








State. 
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Babson’s 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 
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Tue Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


WeLLEsLEY Hits, 82, Mass. 
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“How to Keep Your Money and 

Make it Earn More,” by Herbert 

N. Casson, Will Hely You Solve 
Your Problems 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 






USTLESS iron and steel at practi- 
cal prices were announced as almost 
an accomplished fact at the recent an- 


nual meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, but the announce- 
ment cannot be taken as a promise of 
rustless automobiles. Rustless hoods, 
fenders, running boards, and valances, seem 
to be the best immediate possibility, while 
parts that must be made of alloy steel 
probably cannot be made rustless on the 
plan proposed without weakening them, 
because this plan involves the use of cop- 
per as an alloy in the steel. Copper- 
steel has been in the market many years 
and is partially rustproof. Yet, to make it 
completely rustproof it has been the prac- 
tice to galvanize it by the hot-dipping pro- 
cess. The progress now proclaimed means 
only an improvement in this method. It 
was announced by J. H. Gibboney of 
Roanoke, Va., as especially useful for gal- 
vanized fences and by Frank F. Fowley 
of Chicago as probably applicable to over- 
head electric wiring. The Society will 
continue to carry on experiments. 


The Rubber Supply 
On the increasing price of rubber and 
tires Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, is 
quoted in part as follows: 


“Crude rubber prices have advanced 
from 17 to 70 cents a pound in the 
last year. and tire prices have also ad- 
vanced. 

“While the Dutch East Indies and 
other countries had increased their 
percentage of production of the 
world’s supply from approximately 15 
per cent. in 1922 to 50 per cent. in 
1925, the advent and rapid popularity 
of the balloon tire, which takes ap- 
proximately a third more rubber than 
the high pressure tire, had a telling 
effect. This, together with the large- 
ly increased use of rubber in Europe, 
has reduced the normal world’s work- 
ing stock in London of approximately 


75,000 tons to approximately 5,000 . 
tons to-day. 
“Tf the British Government would 


abolish its restriction on production 
and allow plantation owners in the 
colonies under its control to produce 
all the rubber they could, their entire 
poduction would no more than equal 
the world’s requirements. 

“When the British restriction act 
was put into effect Nov. 1, 1922, limit- 
ing the production to 60 per cent., I 
endeavored to enlist others in the in- 
dustry to protest, but without much 
success, but in the Harding Administra- 
tion a Government appropriation of 
$500,000 was authorized to investigate 
the possibilities of securing other 
sources of supply.” = 
New sstatistics by the Department of 

Commerce show that fatalities ascribed to 
motor traffic in 58 representative cities in- 
creased slightly in 1924 as compared with 
1923. The average rate for all these 
cities was 19 per 100,000 of population. 
This was also the rate for Chicago, while 
in New York it was 16.6, in Philadelphia, 


BUSINESS ad TRANS POR, 


13.5. St. Louis 22.8 Cleveland 24.1, Pitts- 
burgh 29.6, and Paterson, N. J., 34.8. As 
the number of motor vehicles in each place 
is not considered in these figures, nor the 
areas or the congestion, no conclusions 
with reference to the effectiveness of 
traffic control in the different towns can 
be drawn. Detroit and Los Angeles both 
escaped a rating, the population in both 
cases being uncertain, but both had more 
fatalities than Philadelphia in 1924 and 
fewer in 1923. Everywhere, with only 
minor exceptions, if any, the number of 
fatal accidents in proportion to the number 
of motor vehicles registered and in use 
has been reduced, not only from 1923 to 
1924, but during the last eight years. 
Basis of Airplane Business 

Roald Amundsen’s round-trip expedition 
Spitzbergen-North Pole (almost) with 
two airplanes or seaplanes demonstrated 
several things about this branch of auto- 
motive transport. Devotees of the heli- 
copter type of flying machine, not yet a 
practical reality, as well as all who be- 
lieve in dirigible balloons, may point to 
23 futile attempts to get into the air from 
the ice, as proof of the superiority of 
their preferred constructions, which are 
both capable of getting away from the 
ground without getting up _ horizontal 
speed first. However, they might not 
reach the spot to get up from. 

To Mr. Amundsen, one auk and two 
geese that leisurely, and on the wing, in- 
spected the Polar party, demonstrated that 
there was land to the Northwest, for the 
American explorer McMillan to find. To 
others, these birds, so comfortable at 150 
miles from the Pole, may have demonstrat- 
ed something else; for example the ad- 
vantage in not depending on a store of 
gasoline for either going or coming. 

The engine, which was a Rolls-Royce, 
never failed to respond in any of the at- 
tempted starts, and that may also prove 
something; for example, that twenty light 
and powerful airplanes, each with a very 
reliable engine and one or two men, and 
all keeping within reach of each other, 
would have the best chance, at present, 
for complete success in Polar or other diffi- 
cult explorations. But nothing is per- 
haps demonstrated quite so fully as the 
need of more demonstrations before any 
type of flying machine may be con- 
sidered as acceptable, or better than ex- 
perimental in principle or in details. 

“Soon one will be able to visit the Grand 
Canyon and the Yellowstone in a motor 
bus leaving cities in the East on sched- 
ule time,” predicts John A. Ritchie, presi- 
dent of the Omnibus Corporation and of 
the Chicago Motor Coach Company, in a 
pamphlet on bus transportation. 

Considerable export of electric trucks 
is expected, as the conditions in Europe 
are favorable for this type of vehicle. 
Gasoline is much costlier, wages are lower, 
average distances shorter, and service s‘1- 
tions with replacement parts few and far 
between.—M. C. K. 
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S more and more illumination is 
A demanded for improving and speed- 
ing production, as well as in commerce, 
there is also greater interest in the color 
of the light rays, in the means employed 
for diffusing them and avoiding glare, 
in the distribution of light, and in reduc- 
ing its cost. 

There seems to be very much to be done 
yet, however, before a really satisfactory 
condition can be reached. The lamp in- 
dustry strongly protects fixtures which 
have a large sale, and especially bowls 
which consume up to sixty per cent. of 
the light supplied within them, and* much 
more when dust accumulates on their 
surface and in their bottoms Many of 
them allow very little light to reach the 
ceiling. The great superiority and econ- 
omy of light strongly reflected from the 
whole ceiling, where there is a ceiling, is 
not yet among the factors broadly rec- 
ognized, though it is recommended, of 
course, that bowls, ceilings and walls be 
light in color and be kept clean. Sys- 
tematic adoption of lighting from the 
whole ceilings and the top portions of 
walls, still represents too radical an in- 
novation to be commercially convenient 
or profitable. It implies the use of mate- 
rials and surfaces which reflect light 
suitably and which are not yet specified by 
architects. 

From the consumer’s standpoint such 
a system promises so much, nevertheless, 
that any discussion of its technical and 
practical advantages should be welcomed. 
Especially it should be brought out that 
such illumination does not depend on dis- 
tance from one or more light sources but 
is nearly equal at all points and may be 
kept in a high state of efficiency by merely 
blowing the dust off the reflecting sur- 
faces. Most droplights would be super- 
fluous. Some development of suitable 
materials or coatings still lies ahead, and 
in factories where the overhead space may 
be occupied with girders, shafts, convey- 
ors, and other things, variations may be 
necessary, but technically there can be no 
doubt that nearly all the lighting fixtures 
now strongly advocated as the last cry will 
be discarded nearly as rapidly as gas light 
was discarded during the past 30 years. 

At the recent commencement exer- 
cises of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Charles H. Norton of the Norton Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., was awarded a 
John Scott Medal for the invention of 
accurate grinding devices of high power. 
The simple ceremony of presenting this 
medal to Mr. Norton marks the world- 
wide recognition of inventions which 
have been one of the big factors in low- 
cost and high-rate production of machine 
tools, automobiles, locomotives, wood- 
working machinery, armament, printing 
presses, linotype and monotype machines, 
cash registers, adding machiney, type- 
writers, agricultural machines, airplanes 
other machines. 


and many 





The grinding machine for regular pro- 
duction work was almost unknown even 
15 or 18 years ago but now the modern 
precision-grinding machine removes quick- 
ly large amounts of stock and brings it 
to a point of absolute accuracy within 
one eighth of the thickness of tissue paper. 

Mr. Norton’s inventions include the 
shape of the table, the mounting of the 
head and foot stocks, the new and unusual 





CHARLES H. 


NORTON 


mounting of the wheel slide and feed 
screw, the construction of a wheel slide 
without an adjustable gib, the novel mi- 
crometer cross feed for the wheel slide, 
the “arc of a circle” steady rest shoe, 
besides many special machines and at- 
tachments for putting his ideas into 
practice. 

The Vacuum Oil Company has bought 
28 oil tanks fitted with Wiggins Floating 
Roofs from the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, as well as 17 tanks without this 
equipment. It is stated that the fire 
hazard and evaporation from oil tanks re- 
sult in an annual loss of from $100,000,000 
to $200,000,000, and that the Wiggins ac- 
cessory will prevent 85 per cent. of this 
waste. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Company will 
change from steam to electric drive for 
its Minnequa steel mills at Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, the General Electric Company an- 
nounces. 

Lehigh University, at Bethlehem, Pa., 
will institute a course in industrial engin- 
eering, beginning in September. Instruc- 
ton in economics, accounting, business 
principles, and finance, will go hand in 
hand with the grounding in applied science. 
All interested may get details from C. 
M. McConn, the dean of the university. 
—M. C. K. 
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$100,000 


Bankers Mortgage Bond 
| Company | 
Ist Mtge. Col. 6% Gold Bonds 


Series “E” 








Due serially June 1, 1930 
to June 1, 1935 


Secured by thirty individual 
mortgages aggregating $111,- 
450 on Birmingham, Alabama 
homes, appraised for the 
undersigned at $201,200 by 
competent and _ conservative 
disinterested appraisers. 


Price 100 to yield 6% 


Details on request 


WARD, STERNE & COMPANY 


Birmingham, Ala 



































FL ORIDA 


F you have been holding 

your money for a chance to 
invest in High-Class First 
Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds, you need hold it 
no longer, for here is just 
what you have been seeking. 

Miami offers an unparalleled 
opportunity for investors to 
take advantage of the high 
yield and unusual safety of 
First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds secured by 
centrally located new resi- 
14s dences and modern income 
producing Apartments, Hotels 
-and Office Buildings. 

For over nineteen years our 
officials have served their 
clients without loss of a single 
, dollar to an investor. Person- 
, al supervision, including in- 
surance and payment of taxes 
} assured. Consult us about 
your investments, 

Write for our New Investment Booklet“F. M." 





"INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLDG.. 214 N. E. 2ND AVE, 


MIAMI. FLORIDA 
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Southern Bonds with 
Substantial Security— 


ANKS, financial insti- 

tutions and individ- 

ual investors have profited 

formorethana generation 

by buying the highest 

types of bonds issued in 
the South. 


Peculiar factors of rapidly de- 
veloping resources, and distance 
from centers of accumulated 
wealth, combine to place the 
well secured obligations of 
southern communities, corpora- 
tionsand building projects upon 
an exceptionally favored plane. 


Caldwell & Company is recog- 
nizedin the best informed finan- 
cial circlesasa primary source of 
the most desirable southern in- 
vestments of whatever type,— 
bonds whose substantial 
security provides the soundest 
foundation for liberal and long 
continuing income. 





RST Mortgage Bonds offered | 

Caldwell & Company embody def- 
initely superior features of safety com- 
bined with liberal interest rates made 
poss ble by the normally strong de- 
mand for money to finance the steady 
growth of prosperous Southern Cities. 


copy of 
this book 











Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


660 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








ARE COPPERS 
A BUY AGAIN? 


Industrial stocks are far above their 1924 highs. 
Yet, pers are over 20% below the high 
levels a year ago. 

Domestic consumption is the largest in years. 
Foreign consumption is increasing. Does this 
situation warrant the purchase of coppers im- 
mediately, for substantial profits? 

Specific recommendations are given in an analy- 
sis just prepared for our clients. A few copies 
are available FREE. 


Simply ask for FX-15 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


How Many of Your 
Executives Read Forbes ? 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Record Volume of Mortgages Floated in Last Few 
Years—Suggestions for Investors 


By R. D. Maxwell 


HERE are many who believe that 
a great supply of easily accessible 


I money is a good thing for the 


country. A plentiful supply certainly has 
its advantages. However, there are dis- 
advantages also. In the real estate field, 
for instance, we see values skyrocketing 
day after day. We pick up the daily 
paper and read that new subdivisions 
have opened up, new and more ornate 
office structures. are being constructed, 
and any number of million-dollar trans- 
actions have been put through. 

The reader asks himself why this 
should be, when many other lines of 
business are reflecting only moderate 
activities. The answer is easy mort- 
gage money. 

Consider for a moment the fact that 


bane, two of the most successful real 
estate operators in New York City, are 
contemplating the erection of several 
large structures, to be financed by an 
issue of mortgage bonds. It is stated 
that the bonds are a direct closed first 
mortgage on five well-located New York 
properties. 

Brooklyn, New York, is to have a new 
apartment structure in the form of the 
Washington Hall Apartments now under 
construction. The building will be six 
stories in height and of Colonial archi- 
tectural design. There will be, accord- 
ing to the plans, 72 housekeeping apart- 
ments of 2, 3, 4, and 5 rooms, each with 
bath and kitchen. All apartments will 
be equipped with the most modern con- 
veniences, and there will be two electric 








probably more than a billion dollars of elevators. The location is excellent and 
first mortgage real estate securities have earnings should be sufficient to leave a 
been taken by investors during the last surplus after all expenses have been 
five or six years. Consider also that paid. 

Property Location Amount 
Hearst=Brisbane Properties............... New York $7,000,000 
Washington-Hall Apartments............ Brooklyn 325,000 
Dexter Cotirt Apartments................ Detroit 150,000 
The Langham Apartment Building....... New York 1,500,000 
Exchange Office Building................ Miami, Fla. 550,000 
Disie Court Chotel)... ssc ss. o ccc chon sce West Palm Beach, Fila. 275,000 
Masonite -“TERIDIC... . oip<sinsoa tte cacctsoene New Orleans 1,500,000 








most of these first mortgage—it is as- 
sumed that all of the one billion total 
consisted of first mortgage bonds, but 
the writer doubts very much whether 
more than 75 per cent. could really 
qualify as such—bonds were taken by 
people of small means. It is the writ- 
er’s opinion that never before in the 
history of the country could such a 
total have been marketed in such a 
short period of time. This for the sim- 
ple reason that money has never before 
been so plentiful and never before has 
the so-called middle class had so much 
money to invest. Another and possibly 
more logical reason was the educational 
campaign undertaken by the govern- 
ment to popularize the Liberty Bonds: 
This served to acquaint the public with 
the advantage of investing small 
amounts in safe bonds. 

It is now realized by many mortgage 
bankers that all of the publicity given 
to mortgage bonds, lauding them as a 
safe investment, has brought about a 
situation which is giving them, and 
some of the state security commissions 
also, considerable concern. Unsound 
bonds are being issued by companies 
which have sprung up overnight. These 
unsound securities must be eliminated if 
the field is to continue and prosper. 

The field has now become so profit- 
able for the houses operating in it that 
many Wall Street firms are entering. 
It seems to the writer that they should 
make a more careful analysis of the is- 
sues floated. Not all of them are sound. 

The bonds described here are consid- 
ered sound and well secured. 

William R. Hearst and Arthur Bris- 


The Langham Apartment building is 
security for an issue of certificates in 
the amount of $1,500,000. The structure 
is twelve stories in height and com- 
mands a magnificent view of one of 
New York’s largest and most beautiful 
parks. It is of steel and brick construc- 
tion and contains 458 rooms divided into 
nine and ten-room apartments, with four 
large apartments to each floor. The 
certificates are legal for trust funds. 

The Exchange Office Building located 
in Miami, Florida, will help to attract 
business to the city. In the past there 
has been a shortage of considerable 
proportions in the office space avail- 
able. The ground floor of the struc- 
ture will be used for stores and the 
upper floors for offices. 

West Palm Beach, Florida, is to have 
a new hotel in the, Dixie Court. The 
structure is well located and will be 
operated throughout the entire year. 
The undertaking should prove success- 
ful because of the large number of 
tourists which visit that section during 
the season. Estimated earnings are 
sufficient to provide a net income over 
3% times the greatest annual interest 
charges. 

The Dexter Court Apartments of De- 
troit, Michigan, are security for an is- 
sue of mortgage bonds in the amount 
of $150,000. The issue has the usual 
amortization features and earnings are 
estimated at more than three times the 
greatest annual interest charges. 

The writer will answer inquiries re- 
garding any of the issues listed here 
or analyze any issues which the reader 
may be holding. 
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To Holders of Securities of 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company 


We have prepared an analysis of your railroad, which we will be glad to furnish 
upon request. 


We believe the evidence is overwhelming that the decline in financial strength of 
the Northwestern roads and the receivership of the St. Paul road has been caused, 
not by lack of traffic, inefficient operation or overcapitalization, but by confiscatory 
freight rates. 


To meet the present day costs of operation, the increase in rates since 1909 
allowed the St. Paul and its two principal neighbors—the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern, has been 28% as compared with 46% for the United States as a 
whole. That the freight rate basis in the entire Northwest is too low is evidenced by 
the fact that the Northwestern Region, as designated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and comprising eighteen Class 1 railways, earned as a whole a return 
upon their property investment of only 2.83% in 1922; 3.45% in 1923; and 
3.12% in 1924. 


We consider that your company is in receivership because the government has 
failed in its obligation to afford an adequate income through a proper rate struc- 
ture. The proposal to deprive the holders of $231,000,000 bonds of the right to 
fixed interest, and the assessment of the stockholders in the sum of $70,000,000, 
measure the degree of confiscation of your property. 


On behalf of ourselves and of the owners of large amounts of securities of every 
class, we refuse to acquiesce in what appears to be the destruction of your property 
through confiscatory rates. We have engaged counsel and railroad experts and will 
use every legitimate and lawful means for defense. This matter, however, should 
not be confined to an investment house but should be the work of a committee rep- 
resenting all those owning St. Paul securities. We contemplate the organization of 
such a committee, based upon the responses to this notice. We welcome suggestions. 
We do not ask you to deposit bonds or stock. We do ask your aggressive support 
in this effort to protect your property from confiscation. 


We do not comment in detail upon the proposed reorganization plan, as we 
deplore any division of opinion among the security holders. However, we recom- 
mend that you do not deposit your securities under this plan because we believe that 
such action amounts to acquiescence in confiscatory rates and in the unfair and 
severe requirement of the immediate liquidation of the government loan. Such 
acquiescence will seriously handicap any efforts to secure higher rates and a fair 
adjustment of the government loan. 


The success of this effort to protect your property depends on the active support 
of the security holders. We already speak for over $60,000,000 par value. We invite 
the support of every owner of the St. Paul securities. 


Please write us, giving your name and address and the securities held by you so 
that we will be aided in our task of organization. 


Roosevelt & Son 


30 Pine Street, New York 
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Will YOUR 
Business 


Vanish 


Overnight ? 





Will you wake up some morn- 

ing to find your market gone 

—a newer product sweeping 
all before it ? 


HE chemist is revolutionizing in- 

dustry. He is developing new 

products and new ideas every hour 
of every day. As a result of this work, 
flourishing industries are being scrapped 
overnight. 


New industries take the place of the old, 
of course, but except in the instances in 
which the managers of the old indus- 
tries have been wise and cautious enough 
to anticipate changes by keeping in 
touch with the progress of science, the 
new industries have new managers and 
new owners—the old managers and the 
old owners are wiped out. 


For a time these changes came slowly, 
but now they are coming faster. It has 
been many years, as reckoned by a single 
lifetime, since the indigo growers of 
India lost their means of livelihood and 
their investment in the indigo industry 
as a result of the discovery of a chemical 
method of manufacturing a purer indigo 
from the waste products of coke manu- 
facture. 


Since that time, within the last year or 
so in fact, the chemist has learned to 
make artificial silk, artificial rubber, arti- 
ficial leather and in addition has actually 
created any number of things that never 
existed before at all. Some of these 
products have not been perfected and at 
the present state of their development, a 
few compare poorly with the natural 
products which ultimately they may sup- 
plant, but the perfecting of synthetic 
leather, rubber and other products is 
only a matter of time; perhaps a very 
short time. 


In most cases, the chemist not only succeeds 
in duplicating the product of nature’s labora- 
tory; he actually improves upon the natural 
product—makes a stronger, a purer and a more 
lasting thing than nature can make. The 
chemist can even make more beautiful things 
than nature can make—his colors of some of 
them have no coynterpart in nature and are 
vastly more brilliant and enduring. 

If you don’t know about what the chemist is 
doing, you are in position to receive some 
startling information, especially if you have your 
money invested in some industry or other, which 
is running the risk of having its product 
matched or bettered in the laboratory at a pro- 
duction cost which the concern you are in- 
terested in cannot meet. 

These were the sensational opening paragraphs 
of Hugh Farrell’s “What Price Progress” in 
May 13th issue of the New York Commercial. 
This article strikes home. It is tremendously 
important. It emphasized more than ever the 
necessity for keeping abreast of important de- 
velopments in Chemistry. The easiest, most 
interesting and most thorough way to do this 
is to attend the coming big Chemical Show. It 
is a perfect record of the progress of the 
Chemical Industries. 


10th Chemical 


Industries Exposition 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3 
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‘s Then 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Timely Warning 

Electrician, from top of building from 
which four wires dangled: “Bill, catch 
hold of two of those wires.” 

Bill: “All right!” 

Electrician: “Feel anything?” 

sill: “No.” 

Electrician: “Well, don’t touch the 
other two, there’s 2000 volts in them.”— 
$5 prize to Arthur Jones, Utica, N. Y. 


* * * 


Why Draw the Line? 

Negro Woman (applying at the front 
door for position as cook): “I seen your 
advertisement in the paper, lady.” 

Lady (interrupting): “But I advertised 
for a Scandinavian.” 

Negress: “I know dat, lady. But jess 
SO a pusson can cook, what difference does 
religion make?”—Prize of “Forbes Epi- 


grams” to M. S. Seelman, Jr., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


* * * 


Followed Directions 
Superintendent: “You big bonehead, 
you’ve got us into a damage suit. I told 


you to fire that man—not to hit him with 
an ax.” 


Swedish Foreman: “Vell, boss, dose ax 
she have sign vot say, ‘For Fire Use Only,’ 
so I used her.”—Clipped. 

* *k * 


A Great Help 
Customer—“I want a couple of pillow- 
cases.” 
Clerk—“‘What size?” 
Customer—“I don’t know, but I wear 
a size seven hat.”—Chaparral. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 








| INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Under U.S. Government Supervision 


FREMONT 
JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANK 

9% STOCK 


Price $140 per share 
to yield 6.42% 
This Bank is the thirteenth largest in 
the entire System of 59 Banks and has 
total assets of over $9,000,000. We recom- 


mend its stcck for security, high income, 
and appreciation of principal. 


Ask for Circular F-11 


Nehemiah Friedman & Co. 


Specialists in 
Joint Stock Land Bank Securities 














29 Broadway New York 














PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


is the high, safe earning of your 

investment in Florida First 

O Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 

Florida needs capital for great, 

sound expansion, and is the 

$1,000 recommended investment field of 
$500 America’s highest authorities. 


$100 Write today for valuable literature. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 


e Investment bankers 
a 319 West Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Florida exacts no Inheritance Tax 









































We represent leading utilities — electric 
light and power, gas and transportation. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St. 4568 Broadway 
CHICAGO _ 
Louisville Milwaukee Indianapolis 


























STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F, 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 0970 

















A Successful Method 
of 


Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have no solicitors or agents 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


TL 





